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Notes. 
GUTZ VON BERLICHINGEN WITH THE IRON HAND. | 


To English readers this personage is well known 
as the hero of Géethe’s tragedy of that name, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott, in 1799. He 
flourished in the reign of Maximilian I., and is 
represented as a zealous champion for the privi- | 
leges of the free-knights, in opposition to the 

rinces and bishops. In consequence of the feuds | 
in which he was engaged (contrary to the Edict 
of 1495), he was repeatedly laid under the ban of | 
the Empire. This is all we learn of him from 
Scott’s meagre preface to his translation, but he 
refers to a Life of Gitz published at Nuremberg 
in 1731, and to Meusel’s Inquiry into History, | 
vol. iv. Géethe terms Gitz “the mirror of knight- 
hood, noble and merciful in prosperity, dauntless 
and true in misfortune.” However true this may 
be, the excesses committed by the forces under 
his guidance obtained him a very evil reputation | 
among the religious communities whose buildings 
or treasures were spoliated by the undisciplined 
mob. A remarkable and interesting piece of evi- 
dence on this subject is afforded by a memorandum 
made in a Latin Evangeliary of the fourteenth 

century, formerly belonging to the monastery of 

Amerbach, not far from Nordlingen, in Bavaria, 

which was sold by auction a few years since at 

Puttick and Simpson’s rooms, in which the follow- 

ing testimony is recorded against the iron-handed 

champion : 

“ Anno do. 1525, facta est desolacio hujus libri, auro, 
argento, gemmisque tecti, in vigilia P[h jilippi et Jacobi, 
a quodam nobilitaris (sic) titulo insignito, Gotz de Ber- 
lingen nomine, et alio rusticansx fecis antesignano, Georgio 
a Ballenbergk; lanio arte, factis vero et artibus homine 
perfido, latrone, et proprii honoris prodigo; cleri, nobili- 
tatis, ac proprii domini, contra evangelicas tocius quoque 
naturalis legis sanctiones persequutore infestissimo; ec- 
elesiarum insuper et religiosorum locorum devastatore et 
exterminatore atrocissimo.” 

The damaged state of the volume, bereft of its 
costly covering of gold, silver, and gems, and with 
some of the leaves sacrilegiously torn out, may 
perhaps be considered to have afforded sufficient 
provocation to counterbalance the exceeding 
wrath and bad Latin of the monkish writer of the 
memorandum, who may very possibly have been 
the librarian of Amerbach, when the ruthless 
hands of Gétz or his men were laid on the vo- 
lume. In recent times, however, the library of 
Amerbach has been subjected to still greater de- 
vastation, and the manuscripts, I believe, entirely | 
dispersed. Many of these, after a devious course, | 
have found, by my means, a resting-place in the 
British Museum ; where, it is to be hoped, no bad | 
imitator of the iron-fisted Gétz von Berlichingen, | 
or his followers, may violate their integrity. 

F’. Mappen. 





PETITIONS OF DR. TITUS OATES. 


Dr. Titus Oates is a name which in English 
history will be handed down to posterity covered 
with obloquy: his daring insinuations, and the 
pertinacity with which he adhered to them; in 


| short, his villanous perjuries, which involved in 


disgrace and ruin many innocent persons, under 
the pretext of their being participators in the 
Popish Plot, have earned for him a reputation 
worthy only of himself; he is known to us but to 
be despised, while even the cruel treatment to 
which he was submitted will not gain for him any 
pity. To all readers of our history the particulars 
of the celebrated Popish Plot are well known, and 
the machinations of Dr. Titus Oates have been 


| detailed to us afresh by Mr. Macaulay: I am not 


therefore about to speak of any facts with which 


| we are already familiar, but shall proceed to lay 
| before your readers tio petitions of Dr. Oates to 


the king, in the year 1697, which have never, to 
my knowledge, yet been published. They are 
now deposited in the Public Record Office. The 
first one is entirely in Oates’s handwriting ; the 
other is neatly written on a large open sheet of 
paper, and was only signed by him; the signatures 
however have both been cut out at some time 
previously to the documents being transferred 
from the Treasury to the Public Record Office, 
but when, it is not now possible to determine. 

Charles II., in reward of Oates’s services in dis- 
closing the supposed plot, allowed him a pension 
of forty pounds per month, which was afterwards 
withdrawn ; he was then prosecuted for perjury, 
and received a severe sentence, which was carried 
out in an extreme manner (see Macaulay's His- 
tory of England, vol. i. p. 484.). On the accession 
of William III. he was restored to his pension, 
but in the year 1693 the payments were discon- 
tinued, and he made repeated applications to the 
king, but without success; at last in the year 
1697 he petitioned the king thus : 

“ May it please yo" Mat, 

“T throw my self at your Mati feet and humbly begg 
that you would graciously be pleased to take my de- 
plorable condition into Jour Royal Consideration, I having 
been debarred of the pension your Mate was pleased to 
restore me unto at your accession to the Crowne. I have 
contracted severall debts for which I am every day 
threatened to bee cast into Prison, and I there must 
perish unles your Mat of your Princely goodness do 
order mee the sum of 500li, which will in a great measure 
deliver mee and save my poor self and family from ruine 
and distruction. I have not clothes worthy to appeare 
before your Mat*, and therefore I humbly present this 
Memoriall and lay it at your Royall Feet. 

“Tam, 
“Sr 
“Yor Matis most humble and Loyall 
and Dutifull subject and Servant.” 
(In dorso) 
“21 Apr. 1697. Read. 
“The King will give no more than his allowance.” 
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This petition not producing the desired effect, 
Oates presented another at greater length, in 
which he gives a resumé of his proceedings from 
the commencement; thus: 


“To the Kings most Excellent Ma‘v. 
“ The deplorable Case and humble 
Petition of D*. Titus Oates. 
«“ Humbly sheweth ‘ 

“That your Pett in the year 1678 discover’d a horrid 
Popish Conspiracy for y* destruction of King Charles 24, 
and yot Ma‘y and the Protestant Religion within these 
Kingdoms and all over Europe, and proved it so fully that 
severall Parliam® and Courts of Justice before whome he 
gave his Testimony declared their beleif of it by Publick 
Votes, and the Condemnation of severall of ye Conspira- 
tors. That upon this Acct the Popish Party pursued yor 
Pet™ w* an implacable Malice, attempting severall times 
to take away his Life, and being defeated in those attempts, 
they first procured the s¢ King Charles 24 to with- 
draw that Protection and subsistance that y* st King had 
allowed him at the Request of Severall Parlia, w* was 
40! p’ Month, and then instigated his Royall Highness 
the Duke of York to prosecute yo" Pet* in an Action of 
Scandalum Magnatum for speaking this Notorious Truth 
viz) That y® st Duke of Yorke was reconcil’d to y* 

hurch of Rome, and that it is high Treason to be so 
reconcil’d, wherein a Verdivtt and Judgm* for 100,000" 
Damages were obtain’d against yor Pet', and yor Pett 
comitted to y® Kings Bench Prison ....... ¢ Popish 
party, obtain’d leave from King Charles 2¢ to p’ferr Two 
severall Indictm™ against yo" Pet for two p’tended Per- 
juries in his Evidence concerning y* s* Conspiracy, w® 
they brought on to a Tryall in ye Reign of King James 24, 
and yor Pet* upon the Testimony of those very Wittnesses 
who had confronted him in three former Tryalls, and 
were disbeleiv’d (through y* partiall behaviour of y* 
Chief Justice Jefferies, in browbeating yo" Pet™ Wittnesses, 
and misleading y* Jurys) was convicted of y* s¢ pretended 
Perjurys, and Receiv’d this inhumane and unparalel’d 
sentence (viz.) To pay 2000 Markes to y* King, To be 
devested of his Cannonicall Habit. To be brought into 
Westm® Hall w™ a + upon his Head with this In- 
scription, Titus Oates Convict upon full evidence of Two 
horrid Perjurys. To stand in and upon y* Pillory two 
severall days for y® space of an hour. To be Whipt by y* 
Comion Hangman from Allgate to Newgate on Wensday, 
and Fryday following from Newgate to Tyburn, To stand 
in and upon y* Pillory five times every yeare of his life, 
and to remain a Prison during life. 

“This sentence (as yo" Pet* beleives) was to murder 
him, and was Executed accordingly w all y* circum- 
stances of Barbarity. Hee having suffer’d some thousands 
of Stripes, whereby he was put to unspeakable Tortures, 
and lay Ten weeks under y* Chyrurgions hands. Neither 
did their Malice and Cruelty cease here, but because yor 
Pet® (through y* mercy of God supporting him, and y* 
extraordinary skill of a Judicious Chyrurgion) outliv’d 
yt barbarous Useage, some of them got into his Chamber, 
and whilst he was weak in Bed, and attempted to pull off 
his Plaisters apply’d to cure his Back and threatned to 
destroy him. That nothing within their power and 
malice might be wanting to compleat yot Pett misery, 
they procured him to be loaded w® Irons of Excessive 
weight, for one whole yeare without any Intermission, 
even when his Leggs were swollen w*® y* Gout, and to be 
shut up in y® Hole or Dungeon of y* s* Prison, whereby 
he became impaired of his Limbs, and contracted convul- 
sion Fitts to y* hazard of his Life. All which illegall 
proceedings, and barbarous Inhumanitys were not only 
intended against yo" Pett as a Revenge upon him, but 








likewise to cast a Reproach upon y* wisdome and honour 
of fouer successive Parliam* who had given him Credit, 
and upon y* Publick Justice of y* Nation. During the 
time that this Prosecution was upon yor Pet*, severall 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, Citizens and others contri- 
buted 400" p’ And for his support and maintenance, weh 
oF Pet® enjoy’d till yo™ Ma‘y, at y* request of yor Matys 
‘wo Houses of Parliam', restored to him yor Pett ye s@ 
Pension of 40" p’ Month, after he had ben depriv’d thereof 
Nine years, to his losse above 5000", That yor Petr en- 
joy’d his s¢ Pension of 40" p’ month from Septemb’ 1689 
to Lady day 1692. Afterwards yor Petr Pension (under 
p’tence that y* Subsidys granted to yo" Ma‘ for carrying 
on the Warr against France fell short of yo" Mat?* ex- 
tation), and was retrench’d at y® Instigation of S$ 
tdward Saymer, and yor Ma‘y being then in Flanders 
yor Pet® submitted to y* Non paym* of his Pension, till y* 
return of yo® Ma‘ from thence. That in y* Month of Ja- 
nuary 1693 yor Pett made his humble application to yor 
Ma‘ that his Pension of 40" p’ Month might be paid him, 
and yo Ma‘y was graciously pleas’d to tell yo" Pet* that y* 
Pension of 40% p’ Month should be continued, and con- 
—, paid, and comanded yor Pett to depend upon 
yor Ma‘y for y* same, and yor Pett did accordingly de- 
pend upon yor Maty* Royall promise for ordering 
same to be paid: But when yor Mav was gon again 
for Flanders yot Pett made his application to y* L® 
Com" of ye Treaty, and found no Order given for -y* 
Paym‘* of y* s¢ 40" p’ Month to ye great astonishment of 
y™ Pet*, he judging himself secure, when he had so posi- 
tive a promise from yo" Ma'y. That upon yor Ma‘y® re- 
storing yor Pet® to his Pension, yo Pet™ friends judging 
him to be provided for, thought themselves no longer 
obleiged to contribute to his Maintenance, so that he is 
altogether destitute and unprovided for, and he having 
run in debt upon y* strength of yo™ Ma‘y* Royall promise 
the sume of 16004, of we he has receiv’d the sume of 
6504, web he paid to his Credit™ in part, and for y*-rest 
he fears every day to be cast into Prison, and cannot be 
Reliev’d unless by yor Ma’, and is forced to leave his 
house for feare of being arrested for his Debts, for w 
there are severall Warr out against him. at yor 
Pett made his application to yor Ma in the Yeareé 
169}; 1693; 1693; 169§, but without success, and was in 
a miserable condition, they being hard Winters, and had 
a poore aged Mother to maintain, by w*" means he is run 
more into debt, and must inevitably perish unless yor 
May shall think fitt to fulfill yor Royall word to yor 
Pet', and pay his debts in lieu of these six years being 
kept out of his Pension, and now restore him again to 
his Pension gigen by yo Ma‘y at y* request of both 
Houses of Parliament. That yor Pet* has been arrested 
for debt, and was taken in Execution, and doth owne y* 
he has receiv’d 650" towards paym' of his debts, but.is 
w*b all severity) pursued for y® remainder by his s* 
redit™ unless all be paid and speedily p’vented, so that 
his Wife and Family will be turn’d out of dores, and yor 
Pett perish in Prison, w™ will be very hard after ve 
ears unjust Imprisonm‘ and such barbarous usage by y* 
[alice of y* Popish party. That yor Pet* has no estate 
of his own, nor any Imploym' to support him, his Pen- 
sion being his whole and only subsistence, yor Pett 
humbly conceives yt yor Ma‘y will judge that he cannot 
live, if he be depriv’d of it, or any part thereof. That the 
Enemys of yo" Ma‘y* Governm', who have expected yor 
Pet™ Ruine and daily desire it, Rejoyce at y* depriving 
him of his Pension. : 
“ The premises consider’d Yor Pett throws himself 
at yo" Ma‘y* Royall feet, and prays yor Ma‘y to 
take his deplorable Case into yor Royall con- 
sideration (since yo" Ma‘y has obtain’d an Hon>!e 
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Peace), so that yor Petr may receive y* Arriers 
of his Pension, to discharge his Debts, and that 
he may be Restor’d to his Pension of 40" p’ 
Month, that he and his distressed Family may 
not starve for want of Bread, and that yo" poor 
Pet* may not give yor Ma‘y any further trouble. 
“ And yor Pett shall ever pray, &c.” 
[In dorso.] 
“ Dr Oates, 
“ To the Treasury, 
“ To be layd before ye K.” 


In the Treasury Minute Book for 1697, we 
find, among the proceedings on December 8, 
when the petition was read, the following entry : 

“ Dr Oates, Peticdn read, 504.” 

And on July 15, 1698, another minute was 
made to this effect : 

“ Dr Oates called in, my Lords tell him that pursuant 
to the King’s command he is to have 500" to pay his 
debts, and 300" p’ ani from Mids* last, during his and 
his wife’s life, out of the Revenues of the Post Office, and 
he is to expect noe more out of secret service money.” 


On August 15, 1698, 500/. was paid to Oates 


out of the Exchequer, in pursuance of this order. 


Virw1am Henry Harr. 
Albert Terrace, New Cross. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Falstaff’s Death.—If one is but vigilant in 
newspaper reading, how much may be culled from 
current events in evidence of Shakspeare’s truth- 
fulness and accuracy in dealing with human na- 
ture. I read in The Times of Aug. 23, 1856, in 
the trial of Betsey McMullen for the murder of 
her husband, the following facts given in evidence. 

James Dorien, surgeon, says : 

*Qn Monday before his death a little sallowness ap- 
peared on his skin. On Tuesday this was well developed, 
and he picked the bed clothes... . . He rambled much in his 
conversation. He died on Wednesday morning.” 


Samuel Taylor Chadwick, surgeon, deposes : 


“TI have attended cases of gastro-enteritis which have 
proved fatal. It is pe pry beger ars by a typhoid fever, 
and the patients are out of their minds, and clutch at the 
clothes,” 

How forcibly is one reminded of Mrs. Quickly’s 
— of Falstaff’s death in Hen. V. Act IL. 

sc. 3. : 


“For after I saw him fumble with the sheets, &c. I 
knew there was but one way.” 
_ Mr. Chadwick told the jury that this complaint 
is caused by “ alcohol or other irritant substances.” 
Does it not seem to follow that poor Falstaff fell 
& victim to gastro-enteritis caused by excessive 
indulgence in sack, &c. ? 


Birmingham. 


C. Mansrietp Incizsy. 





Hamlet, Act 1. Se. 3. (2™ S. ii. 206.) — I can- 
not agree with Mr. Inexesr that this is “ one of 
the most certain restorations of the text of Shak- 
speare that has ever been effected by the reading 
and ingenuity of critics.” For I think that un- 
likely to be a correct restoration which requires 
two pages of print to render it intelligible, while 
the original reading may be shown to be more 
proper and pregnant in two lines. 

I have more than once in these pages endea- 
voured to vindicate the correctness of the jirst 
folio, and the more I study it the more thoroughly 
I am convinced of its exceedingly great value. 
Most people confess it to be our only authority, 
but strangely enough they are always wishing to 
meddle with its text, as if it were of no authority 
whatever in cases where (as I have frequently 
shown in these pages) it is only their own acumen 
which is at fault. Mr. Incuesy is actually worse 
than many, for he misquotes the text of the first 
folio; or, perhaps I ought to say, he ignores it, 
and sets up the first quarto in its place. 

The passage as it stands in my first folio is as 
follows, literatim : 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; 

But not exprest in fancie; rich, not gawdie: 

For the apparell oft proclaimes the man. 

And they in France of the best ranck and station, 
Are of a most select and generous cheff in that.” 

A cheff, or cheffe, as any one may see in Skin- 
ner, is a measure by which cloth and fine linen 
was sold. H. C. K. 
Rectory, Hereford. 








Adulteration of Food in Shakspeare's Day. — 
At this present time, when John Bull is just be- 
ginning to be alive to the danger of eating and 
drinking poisoned victuals, it becomes interesting 
to inquire whether these malpractices were re- 
sorted to by dishonest dealers in Shakspeare’s 
day. I say by dishonest ones, for it is, no doubt, 
quite a modern custom for honest ones to sell a 
scorpion for a fish, or a stone for a loaf of bread. 

In 1 Henry IV., Act II. Sc. 4., we find an al- 
lusion to the practice of adulterating sack with 
lime : 

“ Falstaff. You rogue, there is lime in this sack too: 
There is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous 
man: Yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime 
in it.” 

Again in The Alchemist, Act I.Sc.1., Face speaks 
of the excellent quality of the tobacco sold by 
Drugger : 

“ He does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 
Nor washes it in muscadel and grains, 
Nor buries it in gravel, underground, 
Wrapp’d up in greasy leather, or p—'d clouts.” 

These examples will serve to start the game. 

Doubtless some of your correspondents who are 
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fuller men than I am will not fail to do justice to 
this interesting subject. C. Mansrizip Inoiesy. 
Birmingham. 





Shakspeare and Charles Lamb.—So happy an 
explanation of a passage in The Tempest, which 
has exercised commentators not a little, appeared 
in the London Magazine, some thirty years or 
more since, from the pen of this, certainly one of 
the ablest expounders of the poet, that I trust 
you will think with me it is worthy of perma- 
nent record in the pages of “N.& Q.” Ihave 
not the magazine by me ; so am forced to use my 
own words. ‘The passage is — 

et ° for one thing she did, 

They would not take her life:” 
and the reference is to Lycorax, Caliban’s mother. 
The one thing was, that the witch was pregnant, 
—an exposition revealing the gentle feeling and 
fine tact of Lamb, and flashing sunlight on the 
great humanitarian, on him who wrote for all 
time, and by “one touch of nature made the 
whole world kin.” Detta. 





“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil” 
(2™ §. i. 221.; ii, 207.) — Mr. C, M. Ineresy 
does not question what I said, that the word 
“coil” occurs at least nine times in Shakspeare, 
and in every case it manifestly means turmoil, 
tumult. Nor does he produce any passage from 
any author to countenance his interpretation of 
body. He says that he has demanded of several 
friends what they understand by the passage in 
Hamlet, and that they replied, “ The body of the 
person who makes the quietus,” I would beg him 
to ask them whether they think coil in the sense 
of turmoil, or of body, the better contrast to quietus : 
also whether the coil of a rope is a natural or ob- 
vious metaphor for a human body. X. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


James II.’s Proclamation of Pardon.—By a 
curious oversight one-third of James IT.’s Pro- 
clamation of Pardon, dated March 10, 1685 (“ N. 
& Q,,” 2" S. i. 228.), is omitted. The proclama- 
tion, one of which has been handed to me by a 
descendant of one of those excepted from the 





pardon, is printed on three sheets. The first | 


commences “Jgmes R.,” and ends “fully ex- 
pressed.” The third from “ yO Bird” to 
the end. The secdnd sheet from “ fully expressed” 
to “Mrs. Mary Bird,” is gfanting, I presume, in 


the copy in the Chetha¥ Library at Manchester. | 


I send you a copy of the second sheet, which 
renders the proclamation in “ N. & Q.” perfect. 
T. J. Auuman, 
42. Holborn Hill. 


« Sheet No. 2. 


“Excepted and always foreprized out of this Our 
pardon, all Treasons committed or done in the parts be- 
yond the Seas, or in any other place out of this Realm; 
And also excepted all offences in forging or false counter- 
feiting the Great or Privy Seal, Sign Manual, or Privy 
Signets, or any of Our Moneys currant [sic] within this 
Our Realm, or of unlawful Diminution of any of the said 
Moneys by any ways or means whatsoever, and all Abet- 
ting, Aiding, Comforting, or Procuring the said offences, 
or any of them. 

“And also Excepted all voluntary Murders, Petty 
Treasons, Wilful Poysonings, and all offences of being 
accessary to the same, or any of them, before the Fact 
committed; And also ali Piracies and Robberies com- 
mitted upon the Sea, Robberies upon the Highways, 
Burglaries in Houses, and all offences of being accessary 
to the said offences or any of them. 

“ And also Excepted the detestable and‘abominable vice 
of Buggery, committed with Man or Beast; all Rape and 
Carnal Ravishment of Women; all Ravishments and 
wilful taking away or Marrying of any Maid Widow or 
Damsel against her will, or without the Consent or Agree- 
ment of her Parents, or of such as then had her in Custody, 
and all offences of Aiding, Comforting, Abetting, or Pro- 
curing the said offences, or any of them. 

“ And also Excepted all offences of Perjury, Suborna- 
tion of Witnesses, Razing, Forging, or Counterfeiting any 
Deeds, Escripts, Inquisitions, Indentures of Appraisment, 
or other Writings, or publishing the same; Forging or 
Counterfeiting any Examinations or Testimonies of any 
Witness or Witnesses tending to bring any Person or 
Persons into Danger of his Life, and all procuring and 
Counselling of any of the said offences. 

“And also Except, all Treasons, Offences, Misde- 
meanours and Contempts, other then such for which 
Judgment of Pramunire hath or may be given, or for not 
coming to Church, of, and for which any Indictments, 
Actions, Bill, Plaint or Information, or other Process at 
any time within six years last past, hath been commenced, 
sued or depended in any of his Majesties Courts at West- 
minster, or other his Majesties urts of Records held 
within the Cities of London and Westminster, and County 
of Middlesex, and is there depending or remaining to be 

rosecuted, or whereupon any Verdict, Judgment, Out- 
awry, or Decree is already Given, Awarded, or Entred ; 
And all Fines, Forfeitures and Penalties thereupon now 
due or accrued, or which shall or may be due, accrue or 
grow to the Kings Majesty, and all Executions for the 
same. 

“ And also Except, all Informations and other Proceed- 
ings concerning High-ways and Bridges, or for Repairing 
County Gaols, and all Fines and Issues set or Returned 
thereupon since the year 1679. 

“And also Except, all offences in taking away, im- 
bezling, or purloyning any Goods, Moneys, Chattels, 
Jeuels, Armour, Munition, Stores, Naval Provisions, 
Shipping Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War belong- 
ing to Us or Our late Brother. 

“ And also Except, all offences of Incest, Dilapidations, 
or Simony. 

“And also Except, all Contempts and Process there- 
upon issuing in or out of any Court of Equity. 

“And also Except, all Recognizances, Conditions or 
Covenants, and all Penalties, Titles, and Forfeitures of 
Offices, Conditions, or Covenants forfeited, Accrued, or 
Grown to Us or to Our late Brother, by reason of the 
Breach or not performing of any Office, Covenant, or Con- 
dition whatsoever. 

“ Also Excepted all Concealments, Frauds, Corruptions, 
Misdemeanours, and Offences whereby We or Our late 
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Brother have been deceived in the Collection, Payments, | 
or Answering of Our Revenues, or any part thereof, or 
any other Money due to Us or received for Us or Him, 
and all Forfeitures, Penalties, and Nomine penes thereupon 
arising. 

“ Provided always, That nothing in this Our 
contained shall Extend or be Construed to discharge 


Pardon 
any 


Fines, Sums of Money recovered by Judgment, Fines pro | 


Licentia concordandi, Post Fines, Issues, or Amercia- 
ments, lost, imposed, assessed, let or entred, in any Court 
of Record whatsoever. 

“ And also Except all Persons who are as to any Pains, 
Penalties, or Disabilities whatsoever Excepted out of the 


Act of Free and General Pardon, Indemnity, and Ob- 
livion, made in the Twelfth year of Our late Brother’s 
Reign, and also out of any other Act of Free and General 


Pardon, since that time 

“ Excepted also all Persons who after Conviction or 
Attainder of, or for any manner of Treason, or Misprisions 
of Treasons have been Transported, and such Attainted of 
other notorious Crimes or Felonies have been Ordered or 
Directed to be Transported into any f Our Foreign 
Plantations. 

= Except also all and every Person or Persons who in 
a Traiterous and hostile manner Invaded this our Realm 
with James Scott late Duke of Monmouth, and all and 
every other Person or Persons who in the time of the late 
Rebellion under the said late Duke of Monmouth were 
officers, or had the Name and Repute of being Officers in 
his Army. 

“ Except also all Fugitives and Persons fled from Our 
Justice into parts beyond the Seas, or out of this our 
Realm, who shall not return and render themselves to 
Our Chief Justice, or some Justice of the Peace before the 
nine and twentieth day of September next ensuing. 

“ And also Excepted out of this Our Pardon the Persons 
hereafter particularly mentioned, viz. George Speke of 
White Lackingtone, Esq., Mary Speke his wife, John 
Speke, Esq., their son, Samuel Townesend of Ilminster, 
Reginald Tucker of Long Sutton, James Hurd of Lang- 
port, George Pavior of the same, Gabriel Spratt of Aish 
Priors, George Cary of Glaston, John Lewis of Babcary, 
Thomas Lewis of the same, John Parsons of the same, 
Thomas Cram of blaring 0 —— Place of Eddington, 
Robert Gee of Martock, Hugh Chamberlain, William Sa- 
vage of Taunton, Richard Slape of the same, John Palmer 
of Bridgwater, John Webber of the same, Henry Herring 
of Taunton, Thomas Hurd of Langport, Christopher 
Cooke of Wilton, Clothier, Amos Blinham of Galhampton, 
Mrs. Musgrave, Schoolmistress, Mrs. Sarah Wye, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wye, Mrs. Catherine Bovet, Mrs. Scading, Mrs. 
Mary Blake, “Mrs. Elizabeth Knash.’ 





CHARLES LAMB'S ALBUM VERSES. 


It was the fashion a few years ago for ladies, in 
particular, to request poets and men of genius and 
reputation to write verses and their names in 
their albums, in addition to drawings and en- 
gravings, &c., with which they illustrated them. 
In the year 1830, Mr. Moxon published a volume 
entitled Album Verses, with a few others, by Charles 
Lamb. These album verses are addressed, some 
of them to married, and others to unmarried, 
ladies of Lamb's acquaintance. He at length 
grew tired of writing such trifles. It happened 
about ten years ago, as I was passing through 





| Chandos Stre et, London, that I saw in an old 
| bookseller’s window, Lamb's tragedy of John 
Woodville, with a leaf opened, in which was tran- 
scribed in his well-known hand, the following lines, 
which may be thought worthy to be perpetuated 
in the columns of “N. & Q.,” as I am not aware 
they have ever before appeared in print. J.M.G. 
Worcester. 
“ What is an Album ? 


“Tis a hook kept by modern young ladies for show, 
Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know; 
A medley of scraps, half verse, and half prose, 

And some things not very like either, God knows. 
The soft first effusions of beaus, and ¥ belles, 
Of future Lord Byrons, and sweet L. L.33 
Where wise folk and simple both equ: ily join, 
And you write your nonsense, that J may write mine. 
Stick in a fine landscape, to make a display — 
A flower-piece — a foreground — all tinted so gay, 
As Nature herself, could she see them, would strike 
With envy to think that she ne’er did the like. 
And since some Lavaters with head-pieces comical 
Have agreed to pronounce people’s heads physiog- 
nomical, 

Be sure that you stuff it with autographs plenty, 
All penned in a fashion so stiff and so dainty, 
They no more resemble folk’s ord’nary writing 
Than lines penn’d with pains do extempore writing ; 
Or our ev’ry day countenance (pardon the stricture), 
The faces we make when we sit for our picture. 
Thus you have, Madelina, an Album complete, 
Which may you live to finish, and I live to - it. 

C. Lams.” 


Sept. 7th, 1830. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “ FELLOW.” 


According to Spelman, this word is derived 
from the Saxon fe (fides), and lag (legatus) ; 
whence felag, the final g of which being changed 
into w, as is customary with the Anglo-Normans, 
we get felawe; as we find the word written by 


Wickliff, Chaucer, and others. Hickes, on the 
other hand, would trace it to the Anglo-Saxon 


folgian, filigian, to follow. I feel, however, dis- 
posed to doubt the accuracy of ‘either of these 
conjectures, and am rather inclined to trace the 
word to the Greek ¢aaads, through the French 
fallot, which signifies a cresset, or lantern or 
candle affixed to the end of a pole; and thus 
resembling the phallus, or symbol of the repro- 
ductive power of nature, as attached to the ex- 
tremity of a thyrsus, and borne in heathen times 
by the priests in celebrating the mystic rites of 
Bacchus and Priapus. Hence the word fallot 
became used as an epithet, in speaking of one 
whose bumcur was bright and sparkling as a 
torch : 

* Sur ce propos voicy entrer Mardochée en la chambre, 
gay et fallot.” — Amadis de Gaule, tom. xi. chap. xiii. 

“A qui le nain vint ouvrir tout gay et fallot.” — 1b, 
chap. Xxxi. 

May I here incidentally bazard the conjecture 
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that from the fusion of these two epithets, thus 
generally used in conjunction, we have arrived at 
the composite good-fellow, as appended to Robin ? 
Thus, Robin Good-fellow, quast Robin gai et 
fallot,—a Bellenden Ker-ism, however, on which I 
by no means insist. However this may be, the 
word fallot presently became used in a substan- 
tive sense : Rabelais thus employs it, playing upon 
it in its twofold signification of bouffon and 
lanterne : — 

“Disant : Panurge, ho, monsieur le quitte, prendz Milord 
Debitis & Calais, car il est goud fallot, et noublie debi- 
toribus, ce sont lanternes. Ainsy auras et fallot et lan- 
ternes.” — Pantagruel, Liv. iii. chap. xlvii. 


Here the connexion between gai fallot and good 
fellow is evident. Rabelais elsewhere uses the 
same epithet : 

“ Je le croy, en pareille induction 
Galen, dict la teste estre faicte pour les yeu 
lib. iii. ch. vii. 

Upon which passage Le Duchat remarks : 

“ Rabelais appelle gentil falot Galien, dans le sens qu’on 
disait autrefois d’un homme agréable qu’il était gai et 
falot. Galien d’ailleurs, est l'un des grands phares de la 
médicine, et c’est lui qui a dit plaisamment qui la téte 
était posée & l’endroit le plus élevé du corps humain, 
comme un falot est fiché sur un baton. C’est la raison 
pourquoi Rabelais le qualifie de la sorte.” 

The earlier use of the word by ourselves appears 
more reconcileable with the derivation which I 
have suggested, than that of the etymologists 
above mentioned. Thus, in the old translation of 
the Bible (edit. 1549), from which Richardson’s 
Dictionary Supplement enables me to quote, we 
find : 


ue le gentil falot 
fx” 1b, 


“ And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a luckie 
felowe, and continued in the house of his master the 
Egyptian.” — Genesis, xxxix. 

“ Of Moises, the felow that brought us out of the land 
of Egypt, we know not what is become.” — Exod. xxxii. 

I would say, in conclusion, that the foregoing 
remarks are purely conjectural; and as such are 
submitted to the opinion of better etymologists. 

Wu Bares, 
Birmingham. 





SHAFTESBURY HOUSE, LITTLE CHELSEA. 


Among other interesting relics of the past that 
have Been within the last few years removed to 
make room for the necessities of these times, in 
this locality, one of the highest in association was 
Shaftesbury House. It is believed to have been 
built by Sir James Smith, in 1635. In 1699 the 
learned and noble author of the Characteristics 
purchased the estate, where he generally resided 
while Parliament sat; here Locke wrote part of 
his Essay, and Addison some of his papers for the 
Spectator, The earl quitted it in 1710 or 1711, 





for Italy, having sold it to Narcissus Luttrell, 
whose name has recently, through the use of his 
Diary by our great historian, become familiar to 
the public. 

Faulkner, in his History of Chelsea, makes no 
mention of Luttrell’s residence here; it is not 
often he makes such an omission, and it is strange 
he should not have been acquainted with the fact, 
for in the extracts he prints from the Registers of 
the parish are the following entries : 


Burials, 1727. “ Narcissus, son of Narcissus Luttrell, 
” 


1732, “ Narcissus Luttrell, esq., July 6th.” 
1740. “ Francis Luttrell, September 3rd.” 


Luttrell’s collection descended with Shaftesbury 
House to Mr. Serjeant Wynne, on whose death 
they came to his eldest son Edward Wynne, au- 
thor of several legal tracts, who dying a bachelor 
in 1785, the Rev. Luttrell Wynne, his brother, 
became possessor, and two years after the house 
was purchased by the parish of St. George, Han- 
over Square, for their workhouse. Last summer 
the authorities ordered its destruction, and its site 
is now covered by a larger building for their poor. 

Those who want a fuller history of this mansion 
must refer to Faulkner's History of Chelsea, vol. i. 
page 141, or to a much better description, from 
the pen of Mr. Crofton Croker, in Fraser's Maga- 
zine, February, 1845. He has illustrated his de- 
scription with some capital sketches, now valuable 
to the local collector, for I do not think others 
exist. He doubts Locke's visiting here, however, 
and I should like to have that point cleared up. 
Perhaps as a note to Faulkner’s History, and in 
regard to Luttrell, this communication may be in- 
serted. Ere, however, I conclude, let me insert 
the following curious notice I copied from a 
pocket-book of the time: 

“This is to give notice that on Wednesday next will 
begin the sale of al sorts of household Goods and linen 
belonging unto — Gibbons, at his house at Little Chelsey, 
next doore to the Ld. Shaftesbury’s, he giving over house- 


keeping.” 
H. G. Davis. 
Knightsbridge. 





Minor Notes. 


Popular Amusements in 1683. — The subjoined 
extract from a newspaper of the period may be 
amusing, as showing what the amusements at 
Newmarket were at that date, and how they were 
intended to gratify all classes, from the king to 
the clown: 

“ New-Market, March 15.— This day was a Race be- 
tween a horse of Mr. Browne’s, called Have-at-all, andthe 
Susser-Pad. They rode 9 stone each, for 3001. a Horse, 
and continued very equal a great while, till (at the turn- 
ing of the Lands) Have-at-all had the ill fortune to break 
one of his hind in short in two; which being thought 
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impossible to be cured, they order’ 
the place. 

“ After the Race was ended, His Majesty [Charles IT.] 
went to see a great match of Cock-fighting; Her Majesty 
went to take the air as far as the Coney-Warren, and 
their Royal Highnesses went to take the air upon the 
Heath. 

“ After which, there was a great Bull-baiting in the 
Town, whither a great number of Countrey-people re- 
sorted, to play their Dogs, which gave great satisfaction 
to all the Spectators. 

“About 3 of the clock in the afternoon there was a 
Foot-Race between two Cripples, each having a wooden 
Leg. They started fair, and hobbl’d a good pace, which 
caused great admiration and laughter amongst the be- 
holders; but the tallest of the two won by two or three 
yards.” — The Loyal Protestant, No, 274, Tuesday, March 
20, 1683. : 


him to be shot upon 


Me 

Warton’s “ History of English Poetry.” — The 

writer of an article in the Quarterly Review 

(xxiii. p. 153.) notices “a ludicrous mistake of 

Warton’s,” Hist. of Eng. Poetry, vol.i. p. 350. (in 
edit. 1824, vol. ii. p. 185.) : 

“ The story of Arthur,” he says, “ was also reduced into 
modern Greek. M. Crusius relates that his friends, who 
studied at Padua, sent him, in the year 1564, together 
with Homer’s Iliad, ‘ Avdaxai Regis Arthuri.? The words 
in Crusius are ‘Acdaxyai Rarthuri.’ The homilies of this 
writer are well known to the modern Greeks.” 

While we smile at the original apsus of Warton, 
we must regret that, after having been thus pointed 
out in 1820, it should not have been corrected by 
his editor in 1824. Y. B. N. J. 


Decline of Typography. — Mr. Rich, the late 
bookseller and agent for the library of the Capitol, 
Washington, U.S., told me that there exist books 
printed in Spain about the time of Charles V., in 
a place of which now (another Old Sarum) but 
a few huts remain standing. Lissa, Zeszna, also, 
in Poland, where books have been printed up to 
1640 or thereabouts, is at present mostly inha- 
bited by trading Jewish families. In Czechia, also, 
during the middle ages printing offices existed in 
places where none are now in existence. These 
will be a few addenda to a history of typography, 
if a good one is to be written. 

J. Lotsxy, Panslave. 

15. Gower Street. 


Loyalty in the Parish of St. Pancras. — 


“On Saturday last there was in Pankridge Churchyard 
a great congregation met, and a parson with them that 
did read the booke of common Prayer and all the parts 
thereof (according to that rubrick) appointed for the day, 
and prayed for the late Q. of England and her children 
thus: That God would blesse the Queen, wife to the late 
King of England, Charles the first, her dread Lord and Su- 
veraigne husband, and to restore the royall issue to their just 
rights, or wordes to that purpose.” 


Extracted from the small quarto newspapers, 
Munday, June 18, to Munday, June 25, 1649. 
Cu. Horrsr. 
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Conflagration of Books, §c.— Amongst the 
most dire losses to Slavian (Czechian) history and 
literature is the complete burning down of the 
Landtafel (\and-table) at Prague in 1541. It con- 
tained the archives of the country relating to 
state, religious, and all public affairs, at that 
period of the country’s history when liberty and 
people were yet of some consequence, and when 
Czechian language and literature had reached the 
highest degree of perfection. Since the year 1488 
one, and subsequently two, printing presses had 
existed in Prague, many of which incunabula also 
perished in the fire. J. Lotsxy, Panslave. 


15. Gower Street. 


Initials and Finals. —Your correspondent, (2™¢ 
S. ii. 277.) who seems desirous to accumulate all 
English words terminating in “ -2,” suggests to me 
the inquiry, if there be in the English language 
any compilation of all words according to their 
initial and final syllables? The French have a 
work of that description for their tongue, which I 
have found extremely convenient, and besides has 
many tables; and a collection also of most, and 
those the principal, difficulties of that language. 
The title-page of the work very copiously details 
all its contents, which I must abridge, and simply 
give you enough to distinguish it : 

“Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires, par L. F. Darbois, 
2itme édition, Paris, Rue d’Enghien, No. 35._ 1830. Royal 
8vo., pp. 380.” , 

To exemplify how M. Darbois treats your cor- 
respondent's inquiry, at p. 158. he gives “ finales,” 
“71,” “son dur, que l'on pron. ile,” twenty-four 
French words. And p. 159., “il, son i, finales,” 
eighteen French words. ¢. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“ The Advoydyng of Capitaines.” — The follow- 
ing, I think, is not unworthy of being republished, 
at the present time, in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
In the official copy, from which I have correctly 
transcribed it, it is entitled, A Proclamacion for 
the advoydyng of Capitaines out of the Citee of 
London ; and is dated July 20, in the fourth year 
of the reign of King Edward VI. 

Henry Kenstncron. 


“The kynges most royall maiestie, by the aduise of 
his priuie counsaill, straightly chargeth and commaundeth, 
all maner Capitaines, Officers of bandes and Souldiours, 
aswell Englishe as straungers, of what nacion soeuer thei 
be, whiche are not presently entertayned, in his highnes 
wages, and haue been paied for their seruice, by the 
Threasurers thereunto appoynted, accordyng to their capi- 
tulacions, vntill the daie of their cassyng and dismission : 
that thei, and euery of theim, faile not to depart, and 
auoyde from this Citee of London, the Suburbes, and the 
members of the same, within three daies after this present 
Proclamacion published, upon pain that if any of the 
aforsaied Capitaines, Officers of bandes, or souldiours, be 
found after that daie to remain, or lodge, within the saied 
citie, Suburbes, or membres of the same, contrary to the 
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tenor and effect hereof, he’or thei so offendyng, shall 
suffre straight emprisonment, with further punishment at 
his maiesties pleasure. 


“Prouided alwaies that this Proclamacion, ne any | 


thyng therein conteined, shall not extende to any ordi- 
nary pencioner, stranger, or to any other seruaunt of the 
kynges maiestie, or seruaunt to any other noble man or 
gentleman; but that thei maie continue, and remain here 
at their libertie, as before, without daungier or restraint 
hereof accordyngly.” 





Minor Queries. 


Queen Mary's surreptitious Heir, — The alleged 
trick of James II. — the foisting upon the nation 
a surreptitious heir — would appear to have been 
attempted before. In 1555 reports of Queen 
Mary's pregnancy were, as is well known, indus- 
triously circulated. Even a rumour got abroad 
that a son was born, and the bells were rung, and 
sermons preached, in honour of the event — one 
—— even describing the beauty of the prince. 

ow Fox, the Martyrologist, writes : 


“ There did come to me, whom I did both see and hear, 
one Isabel Malt, a woman dwelling in Aldersgate Street, 
in Horn Alley, who before witness made this declaration 
unto us: That she being delivered of a man-child upon 
Whitsunday in the morning, which was the 11th day of 
June, 1555, there came to her the Lord North, and an- 
other Lord, to her unknown, dwelling then about Old 
Fish-street, demanding of her if she would part with her 
child, and would swear that she never knew nor had any 
such child. Which, if she would, her son, they said, 
should be well provided for, she should take no care for 
it; with many fair offers if she would part with the 
child. 

“ After that came some women also, of whom one they 





said should have been the rocker; but she in no wise | 


would let go her son, who at the writing hereof being 
alive, and called Timothy Malt, was of the age of 13 
years and upward.” 


I shall be glad to know whether any credence | 


should be given to this testimony; and whether 
any documents exist which would tend to throw 
light upon this matter. TuHRELKELD. 


Dean Wotton, temp. Henry VIII. —In Words. | 


worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography (vol. iv.), when 
speaking of Dean Nicholas Wotton, he states as a 
singular fact that so few of the Dean's letters and 
papers should be known to exist, considering the 
numerous and important negotiations in which he 
was engaged, but states that — 


“ Two very curious volumes of historical and genealo- 
gical collections, in the handwriting of the dean, are 
reserved in the British Museum, and the late Sir George 
ayler possessed a similar volume.* These volumes 





{* The editor of the fourth edition of Wordsworth’s 
Eccles. Biography, the late Mr. John Holmes of the Bri- 
tish Museum, states that the volume, formerly in the 
= of Sir George Nayler, is now (1852) in the 
ibrary of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. — Ep. ] 


| supported by a scull. 


sufficiently attest the writer’s great knowledge and re- 
search,” 

Can — of your readers enable me to discover 
these books? The first two named I have in vain 
searched for in the British Museum, but I pre- 
sume they must be there. W. (Bombay). 

London. 


“ Entitled” or “ Intituled.”” — Are we quite 
right in speaking of a work as being entitled so- 
and-so, e.g. The Paradise Lost? Should we not 
(as I believe is the case in acts of parliament) say 
intituled ? And again, in asserting ownership, in- 
stead of saying, “he is entitled to an estate,” would 
it not be more correct to say intituled, i.e. in him 
is vested the title, titulus, to it ? Y. B. N. J. 


Capt. R. Browne of Gually's Dragoons. — In 
the Army List of 1810, under the heading of 
“List of the Officers of the Land Forces and of 
the Royal Marines on Half-Pay,” p.501., I find 
the first name entered to be that of Capt. Robert 
Browne, who is described as “en second” of 
Gually’s Dragoons, disbanded in 1712-13. There 
is a similar entry in the Army List of 1809 ; and 
in those of 1811 up to 1815, this same Captain 
Browne figures as being still on half-pay. From 
these entries it would seem that after becoming a 
captain, the gallant officer enjoyed half-pay for 
104 years! Can any of your correspondents give 
information regarding either Gually’s Dragoons, 
or this Nestor of half-pays ? W. 


Symbols of Saints. —I have an old painting 


which represents the half-length figure of a female, . 


vested in a dark cloak, drawn over the head like 
a hood, with the edge of a plain cap showing 
below, and a crown of thorns wreathed outside it, 
The neck is swathed in white linen. The hands 
are pressed on the breast, and the right holds a 
crucifix ; the cross blossoming out on either side 
in flowers resembling lilies, and its top shooting 
up into a stem of flowers, amongst which a paper 
bearing J. N. R. (probably Jesus noster Redemptor) 
is seen. The features appear deeply clouded with 
grief, and the eyes are intent upon an open book 
I shall be obliged if some 
correspondent should be able from the above de- 
scription to inform me what saint in the Kalendar 
is intended. Y. B.N. J. 


Mental Condition of the Starving. — References 
are requested to accounts (particularly if they de- 
scribe the mental condition) of persons who liave 
experienced long-continued deprivation of food, 
either during travel or after shipwreck, or who by 


any accident have been separated from their fel- 


lows. Scott or S—. 


Sarah Isdell.—Can any of your Irish readers 
give me any information regarding Sarah Isdell, 
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author of The Irish Recluse, or a Breakfast at the 
Rotunda, a novel in three volumes, London, 1809 ; 
The Vale of Louisiana, published in or about 
1808 ; The Poor Gentlewoman, a comedy, acted at 
Dublin in 1811; The Cavern, or the Outlaw, an 
opera, acted at Dublin in 1825, the music by Sir 
John Stevenson? Miss Isdell is said to have 
been a near relative of Oliver Goldsmith. R. J. 


Showers of Wheat.—I have lately met with two 
niotices of showers of wheat. What is the real 
nature of this phenomenon ? 

The first notice occurs in Oldys’ Catalogue of 
Pamphlets in the Harleian Library. (Harl. Mis- 
cell., vol. x. p. 359., 4to., 1813) : 

“ A wonderful and straunge newes which happened in 
the countye of Suffolke and Essex, the first of February 
being Friday, when it rained wheat the space of vi or vii 
miles compas; a notable example to put us in remem- 
braunce of the judgments of God, and a preparative sent 
to move us to a speedy repentance. Written by Stephen 
Averell, stadent in divinitie. Imprinted at London for 
Edward White, 1583.” [Octavo, in 14 leaves black 
letter. ] 

The author says, not that he saw this wonder- 
ful shower himself, but reports it from many 
witnesses (four of whose names are inscribed at 
the end), that about Ipswich, Stocknayland, and 
Hadley in Suffolk especially, such grain did fall 
in a drizzling snow at the time, and to the compass 
aforesaid: but that it was of a softer substance, 
greener colour without, whiter within, and of a 
mealier taste than common wheat. 

The second notice is in Thoresby's Diary (vol. i. 
86.): 

“1681. June 11, Walked with Dutch cousin to Wood- 
house hill; where, in cousin Fenton’s chamber, I gathered 
some of the corn that was rained down the chimney the 
Lord’s day seven-night, when it likewise rained plenti- 
fully of the like upon Hedingley moor, as was confidently 
reported: but those I] gathered from the white hearth, 
which was stained with drops of blue where it had fallen, 
for it is of a pale red or a kind of sky colour, is pretty, and 
tastes like common wheat, of which 1 have 100 corns.” 


F. B. 


“ The Wife.”—Can you inform me who wrote 
The Wife, or Women as they are, a Domestic 
Drama, Longman, London, 1835. ‘The play is 
illustrated with sketches by G. Cruikshank. I 
understand it is the production ofalady. R. J. 


Ethergingis. —In the Liber Winton occurs 
this sentence: 

“ Hoc g’ sacram tum facta fait. de quatt’ xxt vi. Bur- 
gensib3 meliorib3 Wint’ psente Will’o ep’o, herb’to ca- 
merario, Rad’ basset, Gaisfrido ridel, Will’o de Ponte- 
archir. hoc auté Burgenses pacto sacramto: aporta orien- 
tali cepunt inquirere ethergingis.” 

_What is the meaning of this last word ? 


G. W. J. 


“Sir Guy the Seeker.” — Where is this poem to 
be found ? 


R. G. jun. 





| disbelieve the story. 


Jack West.— Tt is common to hear in Hamp- 
shire a stye on the eyelid called a Jack West, 
Whence can this be derived or corrupted ? 

G. W. J. 

“ Chara valeto. Chara vale, sed non eternum.”— 
Whence this line ? Go. z.0 


Gloucester. 


Peter Newby.— Can any of your readers furnish 
me with any information regarding Peter Newby, 
author of Poems, two volumes 8vo., printed for 
the author by H. Hodgson and W. Nevett & Son, 
Liverpool, 1790? The author (of whom there is 
a portrait in the first volume by T. Barrow) dates 
his preface, Haighton, Aug. 1790. Among the 
poems in the first volume, there is “A Poetical 
Epistle to his much respected uncle, Mr. John 
Carter.” The second volume contains the follow- 
ing dramas: “Seduction,” a tragedy; “The 
Shepherd of Cornwall,” a dramatic poem; “ The 
Force of Friendship,” a dramatic tale. R. J. 


Thorolds.—T1Is there any authority for the de- 
rivation of the Thorolds of Syston from Thorold, 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire, or his sister the Lady 
Godiva, as intimated by Burke? I am inclined to 


J.P. P. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Treton’s Burial Place. —Is there any reasonable 
doubt that the coffin taken to Westminster Ab- 
bey, and said to contain the body of Ireton, really 


| did contain it? I remember, when a boy, to have 


gone with a party to see a small stone in the church 
of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, said to be the 
burial-place of some distinguished general, I think 
Ireton. Is there anything certainly known on 
this subject ? G. L. 


[ We have the following testimony of Evelyn, Pepys, 


| and Rugge to the burial of Ireton in Westminster Abbey, 


ee 





as well as to the subsequent exhumation of his corpse: 
— Evelyn says, “ March 6, 1653, Saw the magnificent 
funeral of that arch-rebek, Ireton, carried in pomp 
from Somerset House to Westminster, accompanied with 
divers regiments of soldiers.” Again, “Jan. 30, 1661, 
This day were the carcases of those arch-rebels, Crom- 
well, Bradshaw, and Ireten, dragged out of their superb 
tombs in Westminster among the kings to Tyburn, and 
hanged on the gallows there from nine in the morning 
till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ignominious monument in a deep pit, thousands of people 
who had seen them in all their pride being spectators.” 
Pepys has the following entry under Jan. 80, 1661: 
“To my Lady Batten’s, where my wife and she are lately 
come back again from being abroad, and seeing of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw hanged and buried at Ty- 
burn.” Rugge’s account is more circumstantial. He 
says, “Jan. 30. This morning the carcases of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw (which the day before had been 
brought from the Red Lion Inn in Holborn), were drawn 
upon a sledge to Tyburn, and then taken out of their 
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coffins, and in their shrouds hanged by their neck, until 
the going down of the sun. They were then cut down, 
their heads taken off, and their bodies buried in a grave 
under the gallows. The coffin in which was the body of 
Cromwell was a very rich thing, very full of gilded 
hinges and nails.” (Addit. MS. 10,116, British Mu- 
seum.) ] 


Ordinary of Newgate. —Why is the clergyman 
charged with the duty of the metropolitan prison 
styled the ordinary, and not chaplain? Is it a 
mere difference of title, or does it infer any dif- 
ference of position ? Y. B. N. J. 


[We take the title Ordinary, as connected with New- 
gate, to signify common, usual, like an ambassador, 
envoy, or physician in ordinary. Hence formerly there 
was an Ordin of Assizes and Sessions, who was 4 
deputy of the bishop of the diocese, appointed to give 
malefactors their neck-verse, (Miserere mei, Deus,) and 
judge whether they could read or not; to perform Divine 
service for them, and assist in preparing them for death.] 


Works on Glass Manufacture. — What works 
are most suitable for the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of the manufacture of glass? J. R. S. 


(There is a popular modern treatise by G. R. Porter, 
ublished in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, entitled, “ A 

‘reatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement, and 
Present State of the anetietare of Porcelain and Glass,” 
1832. Consult also Apsley Pellatt’s Curiosities of Glass- 
Making, sm. 4to., 1849.] 





Replies. 
MORTUARIES. 
(2™ S. ii. 172. 279.) 


I have taken some interest in reading the re- 
plies elicited under this head to the Queries of 
your correspondents, as they reminded me of an 
inquiry which I once prosecuted with the view of 
obtaining some information from mortuary tax 
registers — if such were extant — but this I could 
not discover to be the case. I was certainly under 
the impression that the statute concerning the 
taking of mortuaries, or demanding, receiving, or 
claiming the same (21 Hen. VIII. c. 6.), had 
fallen into complete disuse. It appears, however, 
from the answers of your correspondents, that 
such is not the case, and that our clergy in some 
places amerce the public in this tax. 

The statute is so far shaped in the fashion of 

opery, that its Section V. legalises bequests to 
Kigh altars of churches. 

It is not in accordance with uniform justice, as 
it perpetuates discrepancy of custom in various 
parishes. 

Its scale of — 

“ 3s. 4d. upon 10 marks, and under 30 pounds, 
6s. » 80 marks, and under 40 pounds, 
10s.  » 40 pounds and upwards, 


is anything but equitable to the middle classes. 





The law of assessment of the impost is quite un- 
suited to the present age. Will any ingenious 
correspondent tell us how, for example, modern 
wayfarers are to be taxed under Section IV. of 
the statute, which sets forth : 


“ For no woman being covert baron, nor child, nor for 
any person not keeping house, nor for any wayfaring man 
not dwelling nor making residence in the place where he 
happens to die [shall any mortuary be given or demanded 
except at the rate above referred to}, but the mortuary of 
euch wayfaring person shall be answerable at the rate in 
Section IIL, in the place where they have most habita- 
tion, and no where else.” 


Ihave seen a statement that an act of parlia- 
ment, 12 Queen Anne, abolishes mortuaries in 
some places which were excepted from the statute 
of Henry VIII.; but a clean sweep of all mor- 
tuaries would appear to be desirable. Legislation 
on mortuaries really seems to have made no sub- 
stantial advance since the time when John Young, 
or Yonge, addressed Queen Elizabeth (New 
Year’s Day, 1558, vide my notice of his treatise 
on Banking in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. xi. 224.). He 
remarks at the commencement of his treatise : 


“ There was a custome not longe tyme passed used in 
England, that whosoever died, should paye to his parson 
or curate, the best of his quicke cattell, and in default of 
quicke cattell, ye best of his moveable goodes. And this 
was called a Mortuarie, and was paied by all sortes of 
people bothe poore and riche. Which payemét first be- 
gyning of devocdn, and after by tyme turned into custome, 
was so extremely exacted by the Clergie upon the poore, 
that youre moste prudent Father kynge henry the eight 
moved with pitie made an Acte of parliament, to abolishe 
and take awaie that kynde of exaction. And suerly not 
without cause, for it happened many tymes that a poore 
householder, whiche had but one cowe, for the suste- 
naunce of him and his nedie famylie, was enforced to give 
that cowe for his Mortuarie to the sterving of his poor 
Widowe and children left behynde. Some of late were of 
opynyon to have the same custome revived, but so was 
not I, who nevertheless can well agree instede of the 
same, to have another kynde of Mortuarie set up. A 
mortuarie I meane not for the fedynge of suche as be fatt 
ynoughe alredie, but a Mortuarie for common necessitie, 
and of all as well r as riche bothe of y* Clergie as 
Laytie. A mortuarie I saie not of exaction but of de- 
vocion, not of extremitie, but of charitie, not geven to 
ag my perticulerly, but to all the people univsally,” 

. &e. 


I take the present opportunity to thank your 
correspondents Mr. Grorce Roperts of Lyme 
Regis, and Mr. J. Sansom, for their Replies to 
my Queries as to John Yonge (vide “N. & Q.,” 
1* S. xi. 330, 331.). It is very likely he was the 
Devonshire man they take him for. 

Frepericx Henprixs. 





MEANING OF LECKERSTONE. 
(2™ S. ii. 247.) 
There is scarcely a doubt that this word has the 
same derivatives as Lich field, lich-gate, &c.,i.e. from 
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Ang.-Sax. lich, dead ; and that the tradition which 
assigns the stone as a resting-place for the coffin 
may be correct ; or that the stones actually mark 
graves. Sych rude stone memorials are common 
enough. In Welsh they are called lech, i.e. any 
flat stone, tablet; as at Trelech, near Monmouth, 
where there are three erect stones called Harold's 
Grave. Or another derivation may be given from 
Celtic, ech, llechen, a stone, and Saxon stan, a 
stone: such tautological etymologies not being 
uncommon, as Llech-vaen, near Brecknock, from 
lech and maen, i.e. stony-stone. Also a stone nine 
feet high in Anglesey, called Maen Llechgwen- 
varwydd, i.e. the stone of the stone of St. Cyn- 
varwy. 

Licker Inch was probably an island used for 
funereal purposes, like St. Coln’s Inch or Iona. 

Epren Warwick. 
Birmingham. 





P. C. observes that the Leckerstones near Dun- 
fermline are said to have been used as resting- 
places for the coffins at funerals. May not lecker- 
stone, then, be simply Leichstein, the body-stone ? 
The Gothic leik, the Anglo-Saxon lic, the Swedish 
lik, the German leiche and leich-nam, all signify a 
body—the human body made Jike or in the image 
of the Creator. Leichstein is commonly used for 
grave-stone or monument, cippus; but cippus also 
signified a stone for a mark, set up as the boulder 
leckerstones seem to have been. As we have leich- 
abdankung for a farewell speech over a dead body, 
leichbitter for a prayer over such body, leich- 
gesang, leickerze, leichmahizeit, leichtuch, aud this 
very word in its form of leichstein, I venture to 
suggest that leckerstone may be so named, less in 
reference to the lectures given at the stone, than 
to the leiche, or body, which rested upon it. 

J. Doran. 





I would suggest to P. C. that the word Jecker is 
a corruption of the German leiche (of which we 
have other forms in lyke-wake and lich-gate),and 
that the stone was so called from the circumstance 
of the corpse being rested thereon, and not from 
any lesson or lecture delivered then and there. 
Geo. E. Frere. 
Royden Hall, Diss. 





CROMWELL HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON. 
(2™ §. ii. 208.) 


I was well acquainted with this old house and 
the pleasant lanes by which it was surrounded, 
now, alas! no more. The traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood I have often listened to, but could never 

ain any satisfactory information as to the house 
aving been the residence of any of the Cromwell 
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family. On the contrary, all the stories fell to the 
ground upon examination. 

The house was known as Hale House in 1596, 
when a rent charge of 20s. per annum was laid 
upon it for the poor of Kensington parish. In 
1630 it was purchased by William Methwold, 
Esq., of the executors of Sir William Blake, who 
died in that year. This gentleman seems to have 
been its constant occupant till the period of his 
death, which occurred in 1652. He is described 
of Hale House in his will. 

On May 10, 1653, immediately after his return 
from Ireland, “ Mr. Henry Cromwell was married 
to Elizabeth Russell, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Russell,” at Kensington Church ; after which, ac- 
cording to Noble, “he chiefly resided at White- 
hall.” In the following year (1654) he returned 
to Ireland, and upon his taking his leave of that 
kingdom, he retired to Spinney Abbey, near So- 
ham, in Cambridgeshire, where he died in 1673. 
The chances of Henry Cromwell's having resided 
at Hale House are therefore but slender. 

In 1668 Hale House appears to have been in- 
habited by the Lawrences of Shurdington in 
Gloucestershire ; in 1682 it was in the occupation 
of Francis Lord Howard of Effingham, the birth 
of whose son is thus recorded in the parish re- 
gisters : 

“July 7, 1682. The Hone Thomas Howard, son of 
the Rt Hon. Francis L¢ Howard, Baron of Effingham, and 
the Lady Philadelphia, was born at Hale House in this 
parish.” 

Ilale House was still the property of the Meth- 
wold family, who in 1754 sold it to John Fleming, 
Esq., afterwards created a baronet; and in 1790 
it was the joint property of the Earl of Harring- 
ton and Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., who married 
his daughters and coheits. Such is the brief his- 
tory of the proprietors and inhabitants of Crom- 
well House. 

The tradition that it was the residence of the 
Lord Chief Justice Hale has probably no founda- 
tion, as we see the house was designated Hale 
House before he was born. 

Cromwell's gift to Kensington parish is not re- 
corded in the parochial books; and Mrs. Hall’s 
assertion that Richard Cromwell was a ratepayer 
in the same is in a like predicament. The Pil- 
grimages to English Shrines is a book got up for 
sale, and ought never to be quoted as an authority. 

I have merely to add that these few particulars 
are chiefly derived from one of Pennant’s MS. 
note-books, formerly in my possession. 

Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A WATCH, 
(2™ S. ii, 109.) 
The excellent verses, for such they really are, 
concerning the author of which inquiry is made by 
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G. N., “ designed for a watch case,” and beginning 
with the lines, 


“Could but our Tempers move like this Machine, 
Not urg’d by Passion, nor delay’d by Spleen ;” 
&e. &e. 
are by Mr. J. Byrom, commonly called Dr. By- 
rom, inventor ef a system of short-hand, and to 
be found in vol. i. p. 341. of his printed works. 

The poor Doctor seems to have been the victim 
of the good opinion of his friends, who, probably 
in some degree from motives of personal regard 
towards one who appears to have been an amiable 
and excellent man, as well as of sonre local fame, 
and the credit arising from his pastoral having 
been praised by Addison in The Spectator, col- 
lected and published, after his death, all the verses 
of his which they could lay hands upon, in two 
volumes 12mo., at Manchester, in 1773. Many 
of them, and amongst others those referred to in 
“WN. & Q.,” show much talent; but the greater 
part should have been carefully locked up in a 
drawer, or put in the fire, as calculated only for 
hoon perusal, since, to adopt the words of Mr. 

’egge (Archeol., v. 13.), the worthy author, 
having a particular knack at versification, has de- 
livered his thoughts on many subjects in a metrical 
garb; which, 1 presume, we can scarcely call a 
poetical one. 

The Doctor was a decided Jacobite, and his 
amusing mode of defending his sentiments upon 
this point is still remembered and quoted : 

“ God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender ; 

God bless — no Harm in blessing — the Pretender; 
But who Pretender is, or who is King, 
God bless us all — that’s quite another Thing.” 

Vol. i. p. 342, 

I should be sorry to put the modesty of the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.” to the blush; but in vol. i. 
p- 90. a hint is given, so precisely suggestive of 
the purpose which he has happily carried into 
effect, that I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of transcribing it : 

“Tn reading Authors, when you find 

Bright Passages that strike your Mind, 

And which perhaps you may have Reason 

To think on at another Season, 

Be not contented with the Sight, 

But take them down in Black and White ; 

Such a Respect is wisely shown 

That makes another’s Sense one’s own. 

In Conversation, when you meet 

With Persons cheerful and discreet, 

That speak, or quote, in Prose, or Rhime, 

Things or facetious, or sublime, 

Observe what passes, and anon, 

When you come Home think thereupon ; 

Write what occurs, forget it not, 

A good Thing sav’d ’s a good Thing got.” 

Ovris. 
P.S. I transcribe the verses as printed, with 








capitals for all substantives, after the German 
fashion of the period. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Stereoscopes. — Having just read Sir David Brewster's 
Treatise on the Stereoscope, 1 find that he confirms the 
views which I advanced on the subject in “N. & Q,” 
during the discussion of it in that paper. That gentleman 
also shows that what I stated in relation to Mr. G. Nor- 
MAN’s proposition relating to the taking of two stereo- 
scopic pictures in one, by two apertures, was also correct. 
I of course feel pleased to find my opinions supported by 
so high authority. 

At the time the discussion of stereoscopic angles was 
going on, you, if you recollect, put an end to that discus- 
sion by, as ] thought, and still think, very unfairly 
withholding my last letter, which I stated should be my 
last, as Mr. G.Snaprourt had said as much as that he 
was one of the incorrigibles. I say this was unfair, be- 
cause you had disclaimed responsibility for the opinions 
offered by your correspondents; and, having allowed me 
to give expression to my views, you ought, in justice to 
me, to have admitted my reply. 

You will act as you deem proper; but if you love 
justice you will feel the necessity of putting me right with 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” T. L. Merrirr. 


Maidstone. 


On Stereoscopes of Objects smaller than the Lens. —I 
have lately read Sir David Brewster's work on the stereo- 


| scope, in which he has gone into the subject thoroughly, 


and I dare say ably, and has thereby rendered good ser- 
vice to all who may wish to know the exact truth in this 
very interesting subject. I must confess that, until his 
book came out, I could not tell how to set to work as re- 
garded stereoscopic pictures, which are wonderful and 
charming. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that Sir David 
Brewster has made one mistake; and, as it seems to me 
to offer a fair field for elucidation, perhaps you may not 
object to the subject being discussed in “ N. & Q.” 

Sir David Brewster says, in p. 175. of his book, when 
objects /ess than the lens are taken, that, beyond a certain 
point, other objects behind and less than the front one, 
will be seen through the centre of it like ghosts. ‘This, I 
must say, startled me, and I at once went to work. I 
placed a circular piece of black card paper, half an inch 
diameter, as my front object; another, of white card- 
paper, three-sixteenths of an inch diameter, behind, at 
the nearest proper distance: and, on focussing the black, 
there was seen a white ring round the black image, and 
not within it, as Sir David Brewster says would be the 
case. There was the fact, and I could not understand it, 
and so sat down to think over the puzzle. I say puzzle, 
because one.of the laws of optics says that divergent rays 
are formed further from the lens than those which con- 
verge: yet there was the white ring, which I thought 
should not be visible, or, if so, it should occupy the whole 
of the focussing glass except the black card; and not 
only so, but that any object, however small, as it sends 
divergent rays from every point of itself to every point of 
the lens, there would consequently be a thorough con- 
glomeration for the picture. And such, I believe, would 
be the result if divergent rays were brought to a focus. 
How could it be otherwise? But still there was the 
stubborn fact of the white ring around the front black 
image. Surely, said I, there must be some other cause 
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for this than that asserted by Sir David Brewster, and I 
believe it to be this: —That the rays from the object 
behind are, in passing the front one, refracted, and that 
they, and not the divergent rays, produced the white 
ring; and this opinion was strengthened as I went on, 


for | measured the pictures on my focussing-glass, then | 
removed the front black card-paper, and I found the | 
image of the white paper measured very considerably | 


less than before. I tried this at various distances, always 
with a like result. 

This seems to me to solve the mystery; for, did the 
divergent rays produce the image, it would measure alike 
both before and after removal of the front object. 
ligve that pictures produced by a lens are the resultants 
of the convergent rays, and that those which diverge 
would, as I said, be a confused, conglomerated mess, and 
not a picture at all. I at once admit that I know very 
little of the science of optics, and that I have been guided 
by mere common sense in this matter, and am, very likely, 
in error. Still I consider it a fit subject for elucidation ; 
for it is evident that Sir David Brewster’s statement is, 
in some way or other, incorrect; and, unless you object, 
I have no doubt that some of your correspondents, much 
more conversant with optics than I, will soon clear up 
this point. J. STEPHENS. 
26 


Brompton Barracks, Sept. 26, 1856. 





Replies ta Minor Queries, 
Mayor of London in 1335 (2™ §S. i. 353, 483. 
520.; ii, 213. 258.) — Lambert (History and 
Survey of London, 1806, vol. i. p. 227.) says : 


“The same year [the context is “in the year of our 


reign over England the ¢ ighteenth, but of our reign over 
France the fifth”] the king granted Reginald de Con- 
ductu, an annuity of twenty-one pounds, arising from 
several messuages in the city belonging to the crown, in 
consequence of the said Reginald 

mayoralty, in the ninth and tenth years [ reign 
of Edward III, expended large sums of money for the 
benefit of the citizens in general: and for other reasons 
which did him honour both as a man and a magistrate.” 


sic ) of the 


Some of your contributors may be able to refer 
to this grant. 

Vol. ui. of the above work (pp. 352. to 366.) 
contains a list of mayors and sheriffs from 1189 to 
1806, from which I extract the following : 


1327, 
Hamond Chyckwell. 
Gylbert Moordon, Johan Cotton. 


Mayor. 
Sheriffs. 


1328. 


Mayor. Johan Grauntham. 

Sheriffs. Henry Darcey, Johan Hawteyne. 
329. 

Mayor. Symond Swanland. 

Sheriffs. Sym. Fraunces, Hen. Combmartyme. 
1330, 

Mayor. Johan Pounteney. 

Sheriffs. Rychard Lazar, Henry Gysors. 
1331. 

Mayor. Johan Pounteney. 


Sheriffs. Robert of Ely, Thomas Harwode, 


I be- | 


having, during his | 


1332, 

Mayor. Johan Preston. 

Sheriffs. Johan Mockynge, Andrew Awbry. 
1333, 

Mayor. Johan Pounteney. 

Sheriffs. Nicholas Pyke, Johan Husband. 
1534, 

Mayor, Reyn. at Conduyte. 

Sheriffs. Johan Hamonde, Wyll. Iansarde, 
1335. 

Mayor. Reyn. at Conduyte. 

Sheriffs. Johan Kyngston, Walter Turke. 
1336. 

Mayor. Johan Pounteney. 

Sheriffs. Walter Mordon, Richard Upton. 
1337. 

Mayor. Henry Darcey. 


Wyllyam Brykelsworth, Jn. Northall.” 


Sheriffs. 
There is no Wotton but “ Nicholas,” who makes 
his first appearance in 1415 ; his second in 1430. 
No reference is given to any authority for the 
list. Rh. Wess, 


40. Hanover Street, Pimlico. 


Heraldry ; Ordinaries of Arms (2™ §. ii. 249.) 
— The family to which a coat of arms belongs may 
be ascertained by reference to those classified col- 
| lections of heraldry technically termed ordinaries 
| of arms, of which the best is that compiled by 

Robert Glover, Somerseé Herald. It has been 
printed with additions by Edmondson and Berry 
in their works on heraldry. The original MS. is 
in the College of Arms. Several MS. ordinaries 
may be found in the British Museum, especially 
| among the Harleian Collection. 

All the ordinaries I have seen have been formed 
without any fixed rule for determining under what 
head a coat isentered. Thus, Argent, a lion ram- 
pant, gules, on a chief sable, three escallops of the 
field, is indifferently entered under the title of 
Lions, or Chiefs, or Escallops; and perhaps it is 
found under all three. A good ordinary is a de- 

| sideratum in heraldic literature, and ought to be 
supplied. The best in point of arrangement which 

has fallen under my notice is annexed to A Roll 

| of Arms of Peers and Knights in the Reign of 

| Edward IL, by Sir N. H. Nicolas, Lond. 1828. 
The number of arms, however, is extremely 
limited. Tuomrson Cooper. 


The only printed work to assist R. is Perry’s 
Encyclopedia Heraldica, an ordinary, near the end 
of vol. i. Mr. Papworth has a very valuable work 
of this description in preparation for the press. 

R. 8S. 

For the information which R. requires, he 
should consult an Ordinary of Arms, which is the 
converse of a Dictionary of Arms; the bearings 
being arranged under the principal features, as 
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Fesses, Crosses, Lions, Eagles, Fleurs-de-lis, &c. 
I have found Glover's “Ordinary,” in Berry's 
Encyclopedia of Heraldry, very useful. 
Marx Antony Lower. 
Lewes. 


Heraldic (2™ §. ii. 249.) — O'Matxer inquires 
whether a person descended from the same branch 
of a family as J. J., grantee, in 1600, of arms 
granted to said J. J., and limited to his grand- 
father’s male descendants, could use the same 
crest with J. J.? The confusion in the inquiry 
is great; but it is clear that granted honours are 
limited by the patent granting them, whether 
arms or crest, which does not always accompany 
arms. LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Judge Jessop (2™ S&S. ii. p. 249.) — William 
Jessop of Bromehall, co. York, was a Bencher of 
Gray's Inn, Treasurer and Commissioner of the 
Alienation Office, one of the King’s Judges for 
Chester, and nine times elected M.P. for Aldbo- 
rough in Yorkshire. He married Mary, only issue 





adhered to, and none of the officials of the chapter 
have ever heard of the existence of any other. 
Iam inclined to think that the title of “My 
Lord,” when applied to the Dean of York, was 
one merely of respect, although in some cases per- 
haps the offices in the State which the deans 
occasionally held would entitle them to that ho- 
nourable appellation. It may, however, be readily 
accounted for by the high position which those 
dignitaries occupied in their own church. There 
they had beneath them a sub-dean, a body: of 
nearly forty canons, with vicars choral, and other 
officers innumerable, In consequence of its imé 
portance very many distinguished men have held 
the deanery: four cardinals have enjoyed the 
office, and no less than twenty-three of the deans 
have been elevated to the Episcopal Bench. 
Socrus Duneto. 


Sandys's “ Ovid” (2 §., ii. 255.) — My copy of 
this work, having 1632 in printed and engraved 
titles, mentions King Charles's “ acceptance of my 
Travels.” when “ our hope,” —but why should this 


of James’ Darcy of Sedbury (created Aug. 1, | be turned into “ travails,” and referred to a former 
edition of the Ovid, which does not appear to have 


1721, Baron Darcy of Navan in Ireland), by his 
first wife, Bethia, daughter of George Payler, of 
Nunmonkton, Esq., which Bethia died in childbed 
Nov. 19, 1671, aged eighteen years and eight 
days. William Jessop, who died Nov. 15, 1734, 
aged seventy years, and was buried in the chancel 
of the parish church of Sheffield, had issue one 
son and four daughters. The son, James Jessop, 
succeeded by limitation to the title of Lord Darcy 
of Navan, on the death of his grandfather, July 19, 
1731, and assumed the name of Darcy; but he 
died unmarried, June 15, 1733, aged twenty-six 
years, when his sisters became his coheirs. Both 
lords are buried at Gilling in Richmondshire. 
PATONCE. 


The Lord Dean of York (2™ §. ii. 171.)—I1 
have been unable to discover the name of the suf- 
fragan who, according to Strype, was Dean of 
York. John Young, who was Master of the Rolls 
and Dean of York, died in 1516, and has not, to 
the best of my knowledge, been identified with 
John Young, the Suffragan Bishop of Callipolis. 
John Thornburgh, who at the end of the same 
century was successively Bishop of Limerick and 
Bristol, was permitted to hold the deanery of 
York in commendam, but he can hardly be the 
person who is alluded to in Strype’s Annals, sub 
anno 1597, as “an old suffragan.” 

In one case only have I found the dean honoured 
with the title of Lord. In Nov. 1534, John 
Sheffield leaves to Brian Higden “ my Lord Dean, 
my chalece, my best corporaxe case, and my best 
corporaxe in it.” The earliest decanal leases com- 


mence in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and in them the grantee is always termed “ the 
This form is still 


right worshipful the Dean.” 








any dedication in the incomplete editions pub- 
lished when Charles was Prince? Geo. Sandys 
also published Travels, in the plain sense of the 
word, in 1615, republished 1621, 1627, &c.; and 
as the Censura Literaria gives the remarkable 
Dedication to the Prince (Charles) in this 3rd 
edition, there can be little doubt of the same 
having appeared in the two editions published 
when Charles was the “hope,” and that this is the 
Dedication referred to in the Ovid of 1632. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Bradshaw of Darcy Lever (2™ §. ii.249.)—The 
locality, as printed, is inaccurately given. The 
ee was duly entered in the Lancashire 

isitation of 1664 (c. 37., Coll. Arm.), and con- 
tinued to the present time, by the grandchildren 
of James Bradshaw, Esq., mentioned in the books 
of modern entries. Arms duly allowed in both 
cases. LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Musical Notation: Dr. Gaunilett (2™ S. ii. 90.) 
— As accuracy in quotation is always advocated 
in your valuable publication, may I be allowed 
space to correct the reference made by Dr. 

AUNTLETT to one of my works? The title of 
the book, in brief, is The Sketcher’s Manual, or 
the whole Art of Picture-making reduced to the 
simplest Principles, &c.; and arrogant as the title 
may be, or appear, I have endeavoured to explain 
the subject in the simplest language; no such 
“hard” words as “ praxis” occurring throughout. 
After referring to pictorial effect as the quality 
which distinguished a picture from a map, I asked : 
“In what does this magical power consist? Is 
there any work in which it is explained or in- 
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vestigated?” This was published in 1837, and 
has since gone through several editions, but I have 
not found any necessity to alter the reply that 
there was no work which attempted to explain or 
point out the object to be attained by those who 
endeavoured to draw. It is still, I believe, the 
only “ Manual” for sketchers who naturally wish 
to “ make pictures.” Frank Howarp. 
Liverpool. 


The Mincio (2™ S. ii. 228.) — It will not be an 
easy task to answer the inquiry “ when the Upper 
Mincio lost its name, and assumed that of Sarca, 
by which it is now alone known.” But the fol- 
lowing extract from Fracastorius proves that it 
had acquired the modern name more than three 
hundred years ago : 

“ Ereptum Musarum é dulcibus ulnis 
Te miserum ante diem crudeli funere, Marce 
Antoni, ztatis primo sub flore cadentem 
Vidimus extrema positum Benacide ripa, 
Quam media inter sara sonans Sarca abluit undé.” 
Fracastorii Syphilis, lib. i., near the end. 
Fracastorius was born a.p. 1483, and died 1553. 
J. W. Farrer. 


Narne (Rev. William, of Dysart) (2™ S. ii. 
209.) — There can be little doubt as to the ex- 
treme rarity of copies of the Pearle of Prayer. I 
have never seen a copy, or even heard of one 
being for sale since 1818 or 1819, when it ap- 
peared in a catalogue of an exceedingly valuable 
and curious collection of books belonging to “ Mr. 
William Laing, Bookseller, South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh.” The copy which he had for sale 
wanted the title-page, and was priced 7s. 6d. 

The Rev. William Narne was the author of 
another work of much greater rarity, entitled 
Christes Starre. Some curious particulars of him 
will be found in a@ privately printed volume, en- 
titled Notices from the Local Records of Dysart, 
4to. 1853. He is also mentioned in Charters’ 
Catalogues of Scotish Writers, 8vo. 1833, and 
The Chronicle of Fife, 4to., 1810 and 1830. 

T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 


The Ducking Stool and Jenny Pipes (2™ S. ii. 
38.) —I remember some forty years since seeing 
this curious instrument of torture at Leominster, 
being put in repair and painted red, after which 
it was taken to the water side near a mill in the 
Marsh, a street called by that name, and experi- 
mented upon in order to see if it worked properly. 
I have also a letter before me from a very old and 
intimate friend who knew Jenny Pipes well, as 
not one of the best of characters, and whose habits 
of sobriety were not of the highest order; he also 
speaks of a resident of that town, still living, who 
has a perfect recollection of the circumstance of 
Jenny's ducking, having been an eye-witness of 








the scene, and who states that she was the last 
person who went through that peculiar wet ordeal, 
and that it is as near sixty-eight years agone as 
may be. In the autumn of last year, being on a 
visit to that ancient town, I had the curiosity to go 
in search of the said ducking stool, and found it 
still in existence, being stowed away in the church, 
in a corner of what once was a very greatly orna- 
mented chapel of small dimensions, the walls of 
which were then covered with the remains of un- 
distinguishable paintings, notwithstanding the 
barbarous whitewash, the colours being still in 
many places in tolerable preservation. Is there 
any Leominster antiquary who could give us 
some account of this chapel or chantry, and its 
paintings? In my remembrance this place was 
merely a receptacle for rubbish and coals, It is a 
portion of the very ancient priory church spared 
from the destructive fire which occurred on the 
18th of March in the year 1700. Could these 
paintings be deciphered much light may, no doubt, 
be thrown on. its former use, and the period of 
its erection, probably, ascertained. Is the duck- 
ing stool used at Kingston-on-Thames in the year 
1738 still in being ? and are there any others yet 
remaining in this country? J.B. Wurirsorns, 


Battle of Brunnanburg (2™ S. ii. 229. 277.) — 
Sharon Turner’s authorities for the statement 
that “ Anlaf commenced the warfare by entering 
the Humber with a fleet of 615 ships,” and more 
especially concerning the circumstance of his sail- 
ing up the Humber, are to be found in the Chro- 
nicle of Melrose : 

“ a.p. 936. Anlaf, King of Ireland, entered the mouth 
of the river Humber with six hundred and fifteen ships.” 
Another authority is to be found in Simeon of 
Durham's History of the Kings, a.v. 937 : 

“ Anlaf the Pagan, King of the Irishmen, and of many 
islands, stirred up by his father-in-law Constantine, King 
of the Scots, entered the mouth of the river Humber with 
a powerful fleet.” 

Again it is mentioned in the Chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester, A.v. 938: 

“ Anlaf, the Pagan King of the Irish and of many 
islands besides, at the instigation of his father-in-law 
Constantine, King of the Scots, entered the mouth of the 
river Humber with a powerful fleet.” 

The extracts are from the translations of the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson in the Church Historians 
of England. Cuar.ss §. 8. 


Bath Characters (2™ §. ii. 253.) —I have a Key 
to these characters agreeing with your printed 
one, and written at the time of publication on the 
fly-leaf by a constant visitor of Bath. It contains 
also the names of the “ virtuous widow,” and of 
the two baronets, the military officer and younger 
man, alluded to in pp. 18, 19, which are-best for- 
gotten. LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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242.) — This letter had previously been printed. 
It may be found at p. 28. of the second volume of 
Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. ; 
together with many Original Poems and Letters of 
Cotemporary Writers, never before published: 
London, printed for H. Baldwin, &c., small 8vo., 
1776. ‘The editor says in his Preface : 

“ Many of the Letters and Poems, of which this pub- 
lication consists, were transcribed with accufacy from the 
originals, in the collections of the late Lords Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, who are well known to have lived in the 
strictest intimacy with Mr. Pore, as well as his literary 
friends and associates.” 

The letter in question is evidently taken from 
the original in the Harleian Collection. To Signor 
Alberto, the editor appends the following note : 

“ Humphrey Wanley was Lord Oxford’s librarian; 
Alberto Croce, his wine-merchant.” 

It is by no means clear to me “ that Humphrey 
Wanley combined an agency for wine and spirits 
with literary pursuits.” The allusion in Dr. 
Hickes’s letter is probably to this same Alberto 
Croce, Wanley's friend. Epwarp F. Riwsaurr. 


The last Gibhet erected v. The Gibbet last erected 
(2™S. ii. 216.) — The gibbet which lately stood in 
Jarrow Slake, near South Shields, and on which the 
body of William Jobling, the murderer of Nicholas 
Fairles, was hung on August 6, 1832, was, I have 
always understood, the last thing of the kind ever 
set up on English soil. It being now removed, 
and sawn into pieces (as witness a thick slice of it 
now lying before me), I think it is quite correct 
to say that “the last gibbet erected in England 
has been demolished.” Jacob’s post, set up in 
1734, was certainly not the last erected; and, 
therefore, the fact that a piece of it still remains 
does not invalidate the statement made in the 
local papers with regard to Jobling’s; although 
the wording of the paragraph was equivocal, as it 
might be taken to mean that every gibbet in the 
country was now demolished, which is not the 
case. For, besides that on Ditchling Common, 
referred to by your correspondent, it is my im- 
pression that there is yet another, at least, viz. 
one at Sting Cross, in the parish of Elsdon, Nor- 
thumberland, on which Winter the murderer was 
hung in chains, in 1792. There may be more. 

Wim. Brocxie. 

2. Russell Street, South Shields. 


Duke of Fitz-James (2™ 8. ii. 256.) — About a 
century ago, in 1752, Francis, Duke of Fitz- 
James, and peer of France, was Bishop of Soissons. 
He bore the royal arms of England with a border 
of alternate lions and fleurs-de-lys, with the motto, 
“Ortu et Honore.” Was he a son of the Duke 


of Berwick, who was killed at the siege of Philips- 
burg, on June 12, 1734? F.C. H. 
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Unpublished Letter of Pope to Wanley (2™ S. ii. | 
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Climate of Hastings (2™ S. ii. 149.) —A few 
weeks ago, a correspondent inquired for any pub- 
lished meteorological observations relating to 
Hastings, besides those contained in the works 
he mentioned. He will find a “ Register of the 
Temperature and Winds at Hastings from 22nd 
November 1827 to 31st March 1828, by J. Fielden, 
Esq.,” in Dr. J. R. Farre’s Journal of Morbid 
Anatomy, 1828, p. 120. L. G. 


Origin of Burning the Dead (1* S. i. 216. 308.) 
— The Rev. Dr. Bigelow has written that the 
“ancient custom of burning the dead thus origin- 
ated :” ; 


“ When a hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedi- 


| tion, as his body was corruptible, and therefore unfit to be 
transported entire, the expedient was hit upon to reduce 


it to ashes, that by bringing those home, the manes of 
the deceased might be obliged to follow, and the benefit 
of his tutelage be secured to his country. By degrees 
the custom became common, and superseded the ancient 


mode of burial.” 
W. W. 


Malta. 


Rose of Jericho (2™ S. ii. 236.) — Your corre- 
spondents F. C. H. and R. H. D. will find an ac- 
count of the real Rose of Jericho, as distinguished 
from the Kaff-Maryam, the Rose of Jericho of the 
Pilgrims (Anastatica hierochuntica), at pp. 533, 
534, 535. of vol. i. of De Saulay’s Narrative of a 
Journey round the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands. 

E. J. 


Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 


Can Fish be tamed? (2™ §. ii. 173. 235.) —In 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for the present 
month (October), in an article entitled “ Our 
Tour in the Interior of the Crimea,” speaking of 
the celebrated Prince Woronzoff’s palace, occurs 
the following passage, which may prove interesting 
to your correspondents Sigma Tueta and B.H.C.: 

“The house itself was designed and constructed by 
English architects, and has a very imposing appearance 
from the sea. The grounds, too, are beautifully laid out, 
with several small crystalline pools that contain tame 
trout. The south coast of the Crimea is remarkable for 
the abundance and excellent quality of the water; small 
clear brooks are continually crossing the road, and they 
proved a great luxury to our horses during the trip.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me if 
this is the same species of trout which inhabit our 
freshwater rivers ? J. B. Wuirnornye. 


A gentleman in Norfolk, a few years ago, had even 
so far tamed a pike, that he would come up for a 
dead mouse or Gira which the gentleman held u 
over the water, and seize it voraciously. F.C. H. 


T had in my aquarium for some months a diminu- 
tive perch, not much more than an inch in length, 
who soon learned to rise to a worm, and take it 
from my fingers without the least hesitation. 
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My little pet, however, unluckily insisted upon 
devouring worms larger than himself, and at last 
fell a victim to his own voracity. 

W. J. Bernuarp Situ. 

Temple. 


See Martial, lib. iv., epigramma 30., Ad Pisca- 
torem. J. H. L. 


Howland Family (1* S. xi. 484.) —I have made 
some inquiry, and believe the Howlands of Essex 
are extinct. One branch were landowners at 
Dunmow and Little Canfield, and another branch 
lived near Saffron Walden. The Howlands of 
Streatham had considerable estates in Essex. One 
estate of theirs is my property, having been pur- 
chased by an ancestor of mine from a Duke of 
Bedford, who inherited it from his mother, the 
heiress of John Howland of Streatham. My 
great-great-grandfather, Thomas Holt, was rector 
of Streatham ; he was related to Mrs. Howland, 
who was a sister of Sir Josiah Child, and by her 
he was presented to the living. 

I see Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in Dred, talks of the 
Howlands as among the old families in the slave 
states. A. Hott Wuire. 


P.S. The arms of Howland are given in Mo- 
rant’s History of Essex. 


Songs on Tobacco (2™ §S, i. 320.) —In the re- 
cent notes on these songs in “ N. & Q.” I do not 
recollect seeing any notice of the spirited old 
verses composed by Barten Holiday, in his Tez- 
notamia, 1630, which begin thus : 

“Tobacco’s a musician, 
And in a pipe delighteth, 
It descends in a close 
Through the organs of the nose 
With a relish that inviteth.” 


In a similar strain the virtues of tobacco as a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


lawyer, physician, traveller, critic, Ignis Fatuus, 


and “ Whiffler,” are sung; the verses seem to be 
additionally curious as being probably the earliest 
ode on a weed which was, when first imported, 
thought rather odious than odorous, and might 
have solaced Sir Walter Raleigh under the drench- 


ing with which, as the story goes, his servant | 


favoured him, for the purpose of “putting him 
out” when enveloped in the smoke of his pipe. 
T. H. Pattison. 


Crooked Naves (2™ §S. i. 158.; ii. 276.)—There 
are several cases in this neighbourhood where the 
chancel and the nave of the church are at a 
different angle: the most decided case is that 
of Horsted Church, near Uckfield, where, to a 
person who has the organ of perception strongly 
developed, the appearance is almost painful. In 
the church of Chailey, it is very obvious. 

R. W. B. 


Lewes. 
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Clerical County Magistrates (1* S. xii. 494. ; 
2™¢ §. i. 18.) —I find in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
newspaper for October 23, 1841, the following in- 
formation, which is there declared to be “ accord- 
ing to an official statement : ” 


Clerical. Lay. 

Total of England and Wales - 1354 4017 
Middlesex - - - - - 16 153 
York, West Riding - - - 103 Bil 
Kent - . - - - - 2 145 
Northamptonshire - - - 85 49 
Sussex - - - - - 0 189 
Herefordshire - - - - 658 97 
Lincolnshire - - - - 62 59 
Suffolk - - - ~ - 58 98 
Northumberland - - - - 15 40 
Worcestershire - . . - 44 92 
Buckingham - - - - 654 90 


I have counted in the List of Magistrates in 
the Pocket Books for this year that there at pre- 
sent in — 


Clerical. Lay. 
Saffolk - - - - - 69 132 
Norfolk - - - - - 65 245 


But as the numbers in Suffolk at present are so 
much greater than those given in the official state- 
ment, I suppose that in the statement only the 
acting magistrates were included. 

Can any of your readers refer me to an official 
statement of more recent date than that which I 
have just quoted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, in 
which you will observe forty-two entire counties 
and two ridings of Yorkshire are omitted. 

Geo. E. Frers. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


Husbands authorised to beat their Wives (2™ §. 
ii. 108.) — Praed wrote a parody on “ The Sham- 
rock” entitled “The Crabstock;” the burden 
was : 

“Oh the Crabstock, the green immortal Crabstock, 

Love bestows the useless Rose, 
But Hymen gives the Crabstock.” 
The god addressed Buller I recollect : 


“ And let thy thumb’s capacious span 
From henceforth fix its measure,” — 


not “little finger,” as HenrgckeD supposes. 
J. W. L. 
Clarence (2™ §, ii. 221.) — When the Archwo- 
logical Association visited Tutbury some five years 
since, I recollect that Sir O. Mosley related several 
incidents connected with the captivity of Lady 
Jane Grey ; amongst others, that she had a weekly 
allowance of wine (I think Malmsey) for a bath. 
It was mentioned at the time as giving a rational 

explanation of Clarence’s mysterious death. 
H. Moopy. 

Birmingham, 


Ancient Monastic Libraries (2™ S. ii. 258.) — 
The editor of the work named was Mr. W. A. 
Hulton, not Milton. LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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The Deities who presided over the Fingers (2™ S. 
ii, 133. 220.) — You lately noticed the names of 
the divinities who presided over the days of the 
week. The following paragraph from Table 
Traits and something on them, refers to a more 
singular guardianship : 

“TI do not know if cooks used different fingers in 
mingling their sauces, according as they were employed 
on wedding-banquets, martial feasts, senatorial entertain- 
ments, or commercial suppers, but certain it is that the 
fingers were sacred to divine deities. The thumb was 
devoted to Venus, the index-finger to Mars, the longest 
finger to Saturn, the next to the Sun, and the little finger 
to Mercury.” 


In the book on Divination by Palmistry, which 
Melampus dedicated to Ptolemy, the author states 
that a tremulous motion in the thumb designates 
felicity in conjugal love. In the Epidicus of 
Plautus, Periphanes asks Philippa to show him 
her hand. On taking it, the old man exclaims, 
“ Quid est, quod vultus te turbat tuus?” but vultus 
is said to be a misprint for digitus. As the affair 
in course of discussion is one connected with love, 
and as Philippa recovers her daughter Thalestis, 
the trembling of the “ digitus magnus” is a good 
sign from Venus; and the substitution of vultus 
is evidently wrong, for Periphanes is looking at 
the hand, not at the face. J. Doran. 


“ Rand” (2™ §. ii. 237.) —In addition to what 
B. H. C. states respecting this word as a technical 
term in the trade of the shoemaker, will you allow 
me to observe, that the rand is a slip of leather or 
other material so contrived as to unfold or bind 
round another substance, this binding piece or 
covering making the rand; and hence in the old 
style of ladies’ shoes, when “high heels,” distinc- 
tively so called, were in vogue, whatever became 
the outside or cover of the whole of the inner or 
heightening fabric, whether formed of wood or 
leather (though generally wood was so employed), 
bore this name: plain black-grain leather, black 
Spanish, yellow or red morocco, (our great British 
statesman, Charles James Fox, having occasionally 
been seen in these red-heel shoes!) ; prunella, 
silk or satin, sheepskin stained, or faced with a 
coating of bees-wax impregnated with some colour- 
ing pigment, grey, green, yellow, or red; of these 
different sadn were rands formed, and in this 
way set off to please all tastes. 

or was this all: for in the same old times, the 
sole-part of boots and shoes were often randed as 
well as the heels, especially the ladies’ shoe, and also 
for the gent, when about to step forth so staidly 
in his court costume ; these rands, whether of the 
heel or the sole, being generally handsomely 
stitched with a thread of some dashing colour; 
and is still to be detected in numberless paintings 
of the kings, queens, and other great folk of the 
by-gone ages, — the tapestries of Hampton Court, 
and those of the Gobelins at Paris and elsewhere, 





vouching to the same fact. And this with the 
shoemaker was called “ stitch-work,” a term now 
wholly obsolete, though occasionally the practice 
is continued, as at some great gala time, when the 
high lady and lord are constrained to pay honour 
to the regal presence in the momentary revived 
garb of long-evanished fashion. 

So much, then, for this farther bit of rand in- 
formation in relation to the trade of the shoe- 
maker, from A Reat Swnos, 


Bishops of Galloway (2™ S. ii. 211.) —I have 
in my possession a work entitled : 

“ A Holy Alphabet For Sion’s Scholars; Fvll of Spiri- 
tval instructions, and Heavenly Consolations, to direct 
and encourage them in their Progress towards the New 
Jerusalem: Deliuered, by way of Commentary vpon the 
whole 119. Psalme. By William Covvper, Minister of 
God’s Word, and B. of Galloway. 4°. London, 1613.” 

In explanation of the title, the Bishop says, 
p- 5.: 

“ As to the Order of this Psalme, it is divided into two- 
and-twenty Sections, euery Section hath in it eight 
verses, and euery Verse beginnes in the Hebrew, with 
that letter, wherewith the Section is intituled: as all the 
verses of the first Section begin with Aleph; the verses 
of the second with Beth, and so forward, according to the 
Hebrew Alphabet : for which we may call the Psalme an 
A, B, C, of Godlinesse.” 

Y. BLN. J. 


Saracens (2™ §. ii. 229.) — The probability is 
that as Arabia (the West) derived its name from 
its position relatively to the Chaldeans, the Sara- 
cens (eastern people) derived their name from 
their position relatively to the Phenicians and 
Hebrews. Arab is, however, the name by which 
they designate themselves, and by which they 
were known to the ancient Greek historians, the 
Septuagint translators, and to Strabo. Menan- 
der, Procopius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Ptolemy, 
and Pliny use the word Saracens, either wholly 
| or partially, for the Arabians, Ptolemy represent- 
| ing them as an obscure tribe on the borders of 
Egypt (Gibbon, ix. 50. p. 233.). In Hebrew the 
word zarach, in Syriac zarchoi, and in Arabic 
sharkon, mean the sun-rising, the East. Sarkoi 
was the name for the Arabic language in Syriac, 
in the time of Barhebreeus (Castelli, Ler. a Mi- 
chael. ii. 627.); but this name may have been 
borrowed from the Greek writers. The Arabians 
mentioned in the Old Testament appear to be 
confined to those in the north of Arabia, border- 
| ing on Palestine, Syria, and Chaldea. It does 
not appear that the name Saracen was adopted 
by any of the Arabians. In the time of the 
Crusades the communication with Constantinople 
made this name familiar, and being adopted by 
the Latins and Italians superseded in a great mea- 
sure the names of Arabians and Moors (= West 
Arabs), which properly belonged to them as their 








| acknowledged designations. They also call them-- 
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selves Barbar, “sons of the desert,” the origin of 

Barbary in Africa, and probably of the Greek 

term “barbarian.” (Comp. John Miiller’s Univ. 

Hist. bk. xii. s. 1.) T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Pence a-piece (2™ S. ii. 219.)—To the instances 
of this expression, cited in former numbers, may 
be added the following from Swift's poem of The 
Legion Club: 

“ In the porch Briareus stands, 
Shows a bribe in all his hands: 
Briareus the secretary, 
But we mortals call him Carey. 
When the rogues their country fleece, 
They may hope for pence a-piece.” 
L. 

Curious Inn Signs (2™¢ S. i. 249.)—Close neigh- 
bours to each other are two curious inn signs, the 
memory of which is likely to be lost if your pages 
do not preserve it. At the Farnboro’ Station is 
an inn now perverted into the “ Morant Arms,” | 
but which from of old was the ‘“ Tumble-down- 
‘ Dick,” in derision that is of Richard Cromwell 

and his downfal. Near Bagshot you will see now 
the “ Jolly Farmer,” which used, and ought, to be 
the “ Golden Farmer,” having been kept, so tra- 
dition says, by a farmer who always paid his rent 
punctually, and in guineas, which it afterwards 
appeared he obtained in hisunknown vocation of 
highwayman on Bagshot Heath. Erriciss. 


At Swindon (on the Great Western Line) is a 
quaint perversion of the Holy Lamb. It is ata 
modern public house; and the lamb is represented 
in the conventional attitude, but without the nim- 
bus. Instead of the crossed staff and flag, it bears 
a spear, from which floats a streamer of the 
Dutch tricolor, a compliment, I suppose, to “ The 
Red, White, and Blue.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smits. 

Temple. 


Human Skin Tanned, §c. (2 S. ii. 68. 119. 157. 
250.) — About thirty years ago a man named (I 
think) William Waite was executed at Worcester 
for the murder of his wife’s daughter (by a former 
husband), a little girl named Sarah Chance, by 
throwing her into an exhausted coal-pit. 

At this time dissection was a part of the sen- 
tence of murderers, and the entire skin of this 
man was preserved by Mr. Downing, then an 
eminent surgeon at Stourbridge. It was not 
tanned, but preserved by a preparation of sumach, | 
as I believe he told me. I was one of the counsel 
on the trial. F. A. Carginerton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 








} 


Inscriptions on Bells (2™ S. i. 521.) —Is it a 
fact that bells are frequently dedicated to St. 
‘Augustine? In the church at Wivelsfield in 


Sussex, there is a fine-toned bell bearing this in- 
scription, which, notwithstanding its false quantity, 
I lay before your readers : 

“Vox Augustini sonat in aure Dei.” 


R. W. B. 
Inscriptions on Sun-Dials (2™ §. i. 230. 323.) 
“You know the motto of my sun-dial, ‘ Vivite, ait, fu- 
gio.’ I will, as far as I am able, follow its advice, and cut 
off all unnecessary avocations and amusements.” — Bi- 
shop Atterbury to Pope, Bromley, May 25, 1712: At- 
terbury’s Epistolary Correspondence, vol. i. p. 102. 
“ EPIGRAM. 
* Vivite, ait, fugio!’ 
Labentem tacito quisquis pede conspicis umbram, 
Si sapis, hac audis: ‘ Vivite, nam fugio.’ 
Utilis est oculis, nec inutilis auribus umbra; 
Dum tacet, exclamat, ‘ Vivite, nam fugio.’” 
Ib. ii. 399. 
E. H. A. 


St. Peter's Tribe (1" 8S. x. 207.) — H. asks of 
what tribe was St. Peter the Apostle? In the 
excellent Plain Commentary on the Psalms, which 
Messrs. Parker, of Oxford, are now publishing, I 
find the following comment on Ps. Ixviii. verse 27., 
which seems in some degree to answer H.'s 
question : 

“ There, too, are seen the sons of Zebedee, and James, 
and Thaddeus, and Levi, and Simon, counsellors of 
eternal truth from Judah; and Andrew, and Peter, and 
Philip, and the others of the chosen twelve, called to be 
princes and apostles in the church from that Zabulon and 
Naphtali which once ‘ walked in darkness,’ but which in 
God’s time ‘ saw the great light’ of Incarnate Love.” 

The writer of the Commentary seems to be very 
intimately acquainted with the works of the 
Fathers, but he does not give the authorities on 
which he grounds this passage. SacERpDos. 


Double Christian Names (2™ §S. ii. 197.) —The 
suggestion here made by E. G. R. is precisely 
what I made years ago in my English Surnames. 
I have seven children, all of whom bear their 
mother’s surname prefixed to my own, thus: Nynian 
Holman Lower. Let me add, that another thing 
of equal use to future genealogists would be the 
retention of the maiden name before that of the 
husband, as in the case of a popular American 
authoress, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who is 
the daughter of Dr. Beecher. 

Let me take the present opportunity of repre- 
hending the practice of giving to children a bap- 
tismal name which may hereafter lead to a false 
presumption as to their descent. Mr. Smith may 
be a very respectable man, but there are abund- 
ant means of distinguishing an individual of his 
numerous offspring without calling him Sidney ; 
and Mr. Carey, if not really a member of Lord 
Falkland’s house, should certainly avoid giving 
his eldest boy the name of Lucius. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 
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Armorial (2™ §. ii. 269.) — Arms, Gules, a 
chevron, vaire, between three crescents, argent. 
“Crest, a stag’s head couped at the neck and af- 
frontée, gu. ‘attired, or. 

These are the arms of Goddard, an ancient 
North Wilts family. They occur in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Wiltshire of 1565 (Harleian MS., 
No. 1111. 60.), and on two monuments in 
Ogbourne St. Andrew Church, erected in 1655 
and 1687, and are still borne by Major Nelson 
Goddard of Clyffe Manor, Ambrose Goddard, 
Esq., M.P., of the Lawn near Swindon, and the 
other members of that family. 

As the tinctures of the 
chevron are not clearly defined in the second 
coat described by T. B., it may be that of Rowe, 
which is given in Glover's Ordinary of Arms, 


trefoils, torteaux, and | 


temp. Charles II. (as printed in Edmonson’s Com- 


plete Body of Heraldry), as follows : 

“Ar, on a chev. 
pale gu. and vert. as many bezants. 

“ Crest, a buck’s head couped, gu. attired, or. 

The Stuart arms are or, a fesse chequy az. and 
arg., but it is quite possible that, as the tinctures 
in the second coat are not cle arly defined, the or 
in the impaled coat may have faded, and may now 
appear to be argent. F. A. CARRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. George. 


The first coat belongs to one of the Wiltshire 
families of Goddard, and should be blazoned thus: 
Gules, a chevron vair, between three crescents, 
argent, ‘The crest is: a stag’s head, affrontée, 
couped at the neck, gules, attired, or. 

The Goddards of Hampshire and Berkshire 
bore: Azure, five fusils in fess, between three 
eagles’ heads erased, or. And on a monument at 
Ogbourne St. Andrew, Wilts, to William God- 
dard of that place, Gent. (cirea 1650), the above 
two coats are quartered on one shield. 

I have observed lately that one or two of your 
correspondents have spoken of the indistinctness 
of tincture in the torteaures they have been de- 
scribing. I would remark that, if they are cor- 
rect in making use of the word torteaux, the 
colour must necessarily be gules, in the same way 
that roundles of or, argent, azure, vert, sable, 
tenné purpure and sanguine, are respectively 
called bezants, plates, hurts, pomeis, pellets, 
oranges, golpes, and guzes. PATONCceE. 


A Green Rose (1* S. xii. 481.) — Mr. Mitchell, 
whose nursery grounds upon Pittdown, near Uck- 
field, in Sussex, are well worth visiting, has ex- 
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hibited several fine specimens of this curious rose | 


R. W. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


SraicKkLanp's Qvrrxs or Exotann. 8vo. Edit. 1852. Vol. I. 


Oxontana. Vol 

Pexny Cyctorapra. Vols. XV. to end of Work. Cloth. 

*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, 
sent to Messrs. Bers. & Dator, Publishers of “* 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
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“ 42. Bedford Street, Strand, 


Cavrrow to Corn eapdies We n Ma. Waeran, 


the well-known dealer in Coins, the fi 


“ Sir, 

“ As I happen to know that most of the copntry coin collectors take 
in your interesting paper, will you allow me to make it the medium to 
put country numismatists on their guard against certain ‘ false coins’ 
now being offered for sale. 

Jery few cabinets can boast a good Richard TIT. Hal 
Penny with the boar’s head mint mark ; and these are the 
by the forger on this occasion. 

“ The Half-groat reads — obverse : ‘ Ricare 
Mint mark, boar’s head; reverse,* Civitas Lon 
on the obv. ticar D G Rex Ang Fra;" rev 

“ These forgeries are well made and much w 

“ I shall be happy if this be the means of savi 
cial collectors. 
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tas London 
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“ Yours, faithf 
o- Pe ren W HELAN, 


“ Numismatist.” 
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